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ABSTRACT 

This fina3 repoz^ presents the results of an IS-month 
Connecticut syiq>osia project to confront the difficult issues facing 
special education and to meet those challenges through a 
collaborative systemic change process. The project goal, objectives, 
and implementation procedures are specified, and background 
information on five targeted topics is provided; the populations to 
be served, student outcomes, service delivery, personnel preparation, 
and funding models. For each topic, symposia participants identified 
specific areas of concern and a rationale for its consideration; they 
then specified related issues, goals, objectives, strategies, 
resources, and a time frame. Issues and areas of concern vere 
analyzed to determine priorities, resulting in the following rank 
ordering from highest to lowest priority: funding models (especially 
the need for collaborative incentives by providing local discretion 
in programmatic decisions, and the need to examine requires»nts that 
preclude child-centered ccanprehensive service delivery); service 
delivery (especially collaboration and instruction/supi-i'^ services); 
personnel preparation (especially preservice education and 
teacher/related services support); population served (with special 
focus on continuing to serve identified students while increasing 
services to students who are at risk); and student outcomes (focusing 
on how various published goals relate to individuals with 
disabilities) . Tlie paper offers 12 recommendations which grew f rcan 
the symposia and a plan of action outlining in detail the issues, 
goals, objectives, strategies, and resources for addressing these 
recommendations. The plan of action is meant to set the agenda for 
special education in Connecticut in the coming years. Appendices 
provide a project timeline, a list of participants, the plan of 
action, a mission statement, and 13 references. (JDD) 
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PREFACE 

The Connecticut Symposia on Special Education in the 21st Century was an 
18-month project initiated by the Commissioner of Education and implemented by 
the AJ. Pappanikou Center on Special Eaucation and Rehabiliution at The 
University of Connecticut, in collaboration with The State Department of 
Education. Participants from across the State of Connecticut joined together 
to confront the difficult issues facing special education and take advantage of 
an unprecedented opportunity to meet those challenges through a collaborative 
systemic change process. Five topics were targeted for consideration: the 
populations to be sened, studeni outcomes, service delivery, personnel 
preparation, and func?ing models. For each topic, participants identified 
specific areas of concern and a rationale for its consideration; they then 
specified related issues, goals, objectives, strategies, resources, and a time 
frame. The Plan of Action contained within this final report is the product of 
their efforts and is meant to set the agenda for special education in the State 
of Connecticut in the coming years. 

Those who framed this plan remain committed to its implementation. It is 
their intent to ensure that their Plan of Action serves as a working docunaent 
for policymakers, practitioners, and consumers. Through their Steering 
Committee, Symposia participants have affirmed their commitment to continue to 
serve as change agents. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Pamela Campbell, Stan F. Shaw, 

Project Co-Director Project Co-Director 
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Coimecticiit S^poda OB Spectel Edmtioa Is tte 21^ Oentofy 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Stan F. EdD. 
Pamela C^nqibeil. Pfa.D. 
The University Connecticut 
StorTS,CT 

BACKGROUND 

Special educ&tion in the 21st centuiy faces unprecedented opportunities for 
diange. The entire educational system is presently undergoing radical reforms 
that address tl^ ways in which education is structured and delivered; special 
education, as a field, must participate in this process. Recurrent demands for 
higher staiuianb and greater accountability, however, are often in direct 
opposition with calls to serve a more diverse, at-risk populace. These 
challenges continue despite diminishing resources and ongoing demands for 
greater fiscal restraint Consequently, educational systems are being asked to 
respond more effectively, in times when they may be less able to do so. 
Connecticut cannot continue to look backward or rely on present policies and 
hope to move forward and be prepared to deliver educational services to all its 
students in the coming years. A Plan of Action is needed. 

The Connecticut Symposia on Special Education in the 21st Century was 
initiated by the Commissioner of Education to use the prospect of a new century 
as an opportunity to take a proactive stance in facing and attempting to solve 
the complex issues in special education. The primary concern of Symposia was 
to identii^ bow Connecticut can address the needs of students with disabilities 
in the 21st Century. Four issues-demographics, transition, school reform, and 
funding-framed the spedfic questions whose answers would provide the 
foundation for the plan for tite future of special education in Connecticut. 

1 
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Demograpbks 

Demographic information can define special education. Changes in society 
(ethnicity, sodoeconomic status, birthrate and school completion) are 
direct^ r^ated to special education policy, organization, aiul training. With 
demq^raphic information, it is possible to consider discrepancies between 
policy and services, the need definitional changes, and the potential 
influence of public opinion in order to formulate plans to respond to the 
dianging ethnographic nature of sodety and schools. 

In the coming years, Coni^cticut will witness increases in its resident 
pqiKilation ages 3-21 with the greatest increase being at the elementary level. 
There will be greater numbers of students living in poverty, as well as those 
with special needs; among these will be many more students with severe 
disabiliUes. It is also expected that there will be increases in the number 
of students reprinting minorities and continuing problems in recruiting 
teachers who can represent tb^ populations. Special education in the 21st 
century will have to be prepared to deal with these demographic trends. 

Traasltiois 

Transition is typically conceived as the transition that students in 
special education make from high school to postsecondary education, the work 
place, or alternative services. However, we recognize that students with 
special needs make transitions throughout their academic years-transition 
into services, within services, and out of services. 

Transition issues include problems resulting from the questionable utility 
of some categorical definitions and the incre.asing number of at-risk preschool 
children moving into special education services. School dropouts and data 
indicatix^ limited transition to employment or postsecondary education have 
become national priorities. 



School Rcfom 

Tbe gap between the pr^at state of education and the need for programs to 
ensure economic and technical survival in the near future have led to a 
national movement calling for school reform. This movement has been fueled by 
increasing evidence of the ineffectiveness of many programs and student 
underachievemcnt The prospect of a generation of students that is ui^pared 
to meet the demands of an international marketplace has resulted in leaders 
from politics, business, and education calling for changes in our present 
educational structures. 

The »sue of sdiool reform has raised many critical problems related to the 
improvement erf academic performance and instruction. Special education cannot 
afford to remain apart from these discussions as the dianges planned and 
already implemented have a direct effect on students with speddl needs. More 
collaborative efforts are neeckd across disciplines (general and special 
education; elementary and secondary education) and areas (state mandates and 
teacher preparation programs). 

Fiscal twsms 

F'*cal isues affect the deliveiy of special education services in several 
ways. First, funding levels vary and arc often unrelated to actual need. 
Second, priorities for research and support arc determined by political 
pressure and often fail to support needed investigation. Third, fiscal 
procedures often inhibit the deliveiy of support where it is most needed. 

The o^ing economic issues facing the State of Connecticut and demands for 
educational prwhictivity present very real threats to the continued funding of 
special education programs. As Connecticut faces a difficult fiscal crisis. 



local governments ami state agencies are being forced to reduce their budgets. 
Special education must be prepared to address the issues of funding priorities. 

Those concerned and involved in education must now assume responsibility 
for creative problem-soMtig, fbieefid dedsion-makii^ and courageous program 
implementation in order to determine priorities and policies for the 21st 
Century. The implications of demography, transition, school reform, and fiscal 
issues have critical sgnificance and frame five question that require 
consideration in order to move toward a Plan of Action for special education in 
the 21st Century. 

The questions are: 

1. Who should receive special education services? 

2. What are the e}Q>ected outcomes of special education and related 
services? 

3. What types of related services and collaboration will be needed to 
deliver special education programs and services? 

4. What will the future personnel needs be in special education? 

5. What are the models for alternative cost funding of special education 
services? 

In 1991, the Conunissioner of the Connecticut Department of Education boldly 
initiated the Connecticut Symposia on Special Education in the 21st Century to 
provide a forum for deliberating these questio'^s. The details and results of 
the Symposia are described in the following section. 



IMPLEMENTATION 

Given the magnitude of the problems; the range of agencies, organizations* 
and individuak needed to devek^ and tin|>iement a solution; and the limited 
availability of resources, a systematic approach to change is needed. The 
Connecticut Symposia on Special Education in the 21st Century was conceived to 
involve a broad constituency in a proactive process of systemic statewide 
planning to address the future of students with special neeck The AJ. 
Pappanikou Center on Spedal Education and Rehabilitation at The University of 
Connecticut formulated the process that brought together more than 100 
education leaders from virtually every relevant agency, organization, and 
advocacy group in the State. The participants met six times over a period of 
seven immths to review and analyze complex education issues. Their discussions 
incorporated information from national experts who included Dr. Bob Algozzine, 
Dr. Bob Audette, Dr. Jim Ysseldyke, Dr. Catherine Morsink, Dr. Richard Simpson, 
and Dr. William Hartman. Through meetings in small and large groups, 
participants developed written plans specifying changes that must take place in 
the nineties to prepare for a Plan of Action to be implemented in the 21st 
century. 
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RESULTS 

The purpose of the Connecticut Symposia on Special Education in the 21st 
Century was to develop a Plan of Action that would address five 
topics-population to be served, student outcomes, service delivery, personnel 
preparation, aiKl funding models. This task was given to a large and diverse 
group which was concerned about students with disabilities within the State. 
Both the process that was tised to create consensus out of diversity and the 
product that was developed by partidpants warranted evaluation. 

Process Evala8lk>B 

An average of 84 participants (81%) atteiKled each of the six Symposia 
sessions. In a follow-up survey. 75% indicated that the Symposia process was 
effective. 

Most revealing was the data indicating that while parUcipants perceived 
others (the State Department of Education and Facilitators) as being in charge 
of the process in the initial stages (Days 1 & 2); by the final scssionr (Days 
5 St 6), participants believed that they owned or were responsible for the 
product The participants' ownership of the process was further evidenced by 
the voluntary formation of a 21 member Steering Committee to allow participants 
to continue to collaborate to implement the Plan of Action. 

Product EvaloatioD 

Eighty-one percent (81%; N=68) of the participants completed an evaluation 
of their "agreement* with the 61 Goals and their assessment of the "importance" 
of the 139 Objectives from the Plan of Action. A seven-point scale was used 
with 1 being siror^ disagree/unimportant and 7 being strong (^e/ 
very important. It was believed that a seven point scale would provide the 
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best opportunity to detect any variability among the responses. Individual 
means and standard deviations were calculated for each goal and objective and 
first inspected with respect to the total plan. Despite a discrete seven-point 
scale, there was little variability; respondents stnmgfy (^reed with the 
goals and considered the objectives to be v&y importani. Overall^ 79% of 
the goals and 78% of the objectives were rated at or above 6.0; no goal or 
objective was rated lower than S.O. 

The consensus evident from this overall analysis provides further evidence 
of the effectiveness of the process in that participants obviously reached 
consensus. However, this analysis would not be helpful in setting priorities 
for implementing the Plan of Action. Therefore, means were collapsed within 
issues and areas of concern to determine whether priorities could be detected 
across topics. This analysis revealed that respondents considered Topic V: 
Funding Models to be the highest priority (6.5), followed by Topics III: 
Service Delivery (6.4), IV: Personnel Preparation (62), I: Student 
Population (6.1), and II: Student Outcomes (6.0) (see Table 1). Respondents 
consider the definition of the population to be served and student outcomes to 
be of less importance than determining funding structured to support service 
delivery and the preparation of personnel. 

Further analysis of these data was undertaken to determine whether 
priorities existed within topics. Means were averaged within Areas of 
Concern. Areas of Concern in which both high agreement and importance were 
noted are included in Table 1, together with their goals. In the following 
discussion, within topic priorities are delineated, as are items that are 
unique and worthy of consideration and discussion. 



I 



6.4 I ni. Service Delivery 



65 I IV. Personnel 
Preparation 



6.1 11. Population Served 



6.0 I n. Student Outcomes 



Table 1 

Frioritles Aaow and Within Tc 



I Need for coUaborative 
I fncentivea^ partnerships, and 
flexibility. 



I Raquircments that preclude 
I integftted/cratpvdieraive 
swvte deHvery thtl is child- 
Jcnttmd, Ciinfly-lMused, and 

rsrsiBSSStoir 



C. instruction/Support Services 



I Redefinition of fnndingj 
I formulas to provide for 

greater local discretion in 
I decisions that are r ^^m- 

imtic«ndstudent-b 

ExaminAtion of relevant 
issues that deter addressingi 
this concern. 



I Collaborative partnerships! 
within and between school] 
borne, uid commim^. 



I A. Preservice education/' 
personnel preparation 



B. Teacher/Related Services 



Identification /creation of ! 
instructional/curriciaia, 
nq^XHrt/lechiMdogical 
services in mainstream 

environments. 
Teachm/administFators 
with competencies as 
generallsts and specialists. 

lOngoing professional; 
[development of presently 
lemployed staff. 



Each item was evahtated on a seven point scale with 7 being 
• stroftglvagree 
••very important 



I servke to students 
identiM under federal and 
[state regulations. 

Establish process for local 
disHcts to serve "at-risk" 
stttdems. 

Oarification of how goatoofl 
SBE, ecu and America 2000 
feflect desired outcomes for 
students with disablMtigaL 



6.6 



6.2 



63 



63 

To" 



-ERJC. 
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Priority 1: Funding Models 
Funding was rated as the first priority in the overall analysis; 
respondents were in high agreement (6^) with goals to redefine funding 
formulas so that local decisions can be programmatic, student-based, and 
provide for greater local discretion (6J). PartidpRr«s highly agreed (6.4) 
with the goal to examine relevant issues that impede integrated/comprehensive 
service delivery that is child-centered, family-focused, and community-based. 
A review of this portion of the plan would suggest that flexibility and equity 
are key components in the determination of a functional and appropriate funding 
mcxSel for Connecticut 

Priority 2: Seivice Delivery 
Respondents identified two Areas of Concern within this topic as 
priorities. They are B. Collaboration and C. Instruction/Support Services. 
Collaboration 

Recognizing the need for partnerships between schools and communities to 
effectively meet the needs of diverse student populations, respondents strongly 
agreed (6.8) with the goals of forming those partnerships within schools for 
the benefit of all students and creating a collaborative service delivery model 
within schools that provides appropriate educational programs and services to 
all students. Respondents also strongly agreed (6.7) with the second goal of 
creating partnerships between the school, home, and community. 
ypip^n^ct^on/Support Services 

Recognizing the need for an effective and integrated system of instruction 
and support services to address the individual needs of all students, 
participants specified seven goals. With respect to curricula/student 
services, respondents were in high agreement (6.5) with the goals that include 
the identification/creation of curricula and support services to meet the needs 
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of a diverse student {X^lation in both general and sp&aal education. With 
respect to learning environment, respondents highly agreed (6.6) with the goal 
of providing general education environments that are conducive to learning for 
all students. In the area oi instructional approaches, respondents highly 
agreed (6.7) with the goals of flying instructional strategies to enable all 
students to learn, developing ^lecialized educational procedures/methodologies, 
and utiMng support services to -enable all students to benefit from 
instructioa Regarding technology, respondents were also in high agreement 
(6.4) with the goal of utilizing a variety of technologies to maximize 
learning. 

Priority 3: Personnel Preparation 
Personnel preparation was rated as the third highest (6.2) priority among 
the five topics. TWo areas of concern were selected as priorities: A. 
Preservice Education/Personnel Preparation and C. Teacher and Related Services 
Su]^rt 

Preseivice Education/Personnel Premtfatiop 

Re^ndents strongly agreed (6.6) with the goab of preparing all teadiers 
to become learning generalists prior to specializing; examining and revising 
(when necessary) knowledge, attitudes, and competencies necessaiy for ail 
potential teachers; and defining criteria that wiU be used to measure 
conqietenctes. They also agreed with the goal of preparing administrators to 
meet the requirements of leadership in the area of special educatioa 
Teacher and Related Services Support 

Respondents recognized the need for comprehensive support of general, 
special, and related services staff to receive ongoing training in the use of 
innovative intervention/instructional suategies They were in high agreement 
(6.4) with the goals in this area and considered the objectives to be veiy 
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important (62). The first goal was to provide a faculty and ancillary staff 
that^are current in knowledge and methods for working with ail students (rated 
6.4 in agreement). 

second goal (rated 6.4 in agreement) was to devel(^ an understanding of 
roles and re^>oosibilitie$ amoi^ general, special, and related services staff. 
A third goal (rated 6.4 in agreement) was to provide comprehensive and ongoing 
trainii^ programs for paraprofessionals and tutors working directly with 
students with all exceptionalities. A fourth goal (rated 6.4 in agreement) was 
to increase «>mmunication and av^areness among sduxils, home, and a)mmunities. 

Neither of the remaining areas of concern (B. Personnel Selection and 
Recruitment, D. Inscrvice. and E. Certification), nor their goals and 
objectives were rated as priorities for consideration or implementation. Thus, 
the message may be that, for presently employed personnel, content deserves 
more consideration than the way in which it is delivered (process). 

Priority 4: Student Population 

Within this tc^ic, rated as the fourth in overall priority (6.1). there 
were two goals that were rated as priorities by respondents. Hie first was to 
continue to serve students identified under present federal and state 
regulations (rated 6.7 in agreement); and the second, to establish a process to 
empower local districts to serve students who are at risk (rated 63 in 
agreement). 

RespoiKlents were in less agreement (52) with the goal of establishing 
clear parameters for identifying and serving students who are gifted and 
talented; they also considered the objectives of clarifying who is gifted and 
talented and designing a service delivery model for these students as less 
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important (5.1) than all other goals and objectives, re^)ecttvety. Qearly, 
there was the perception among the participants that this population is a lower 
priority within spedal education. 

Priority 5: Student Outcomes 
Of the two areas of concern within this topic, only one was identified as a 
priority-A. The lack of consemus on educational outcomes: whether they 
should be the same for aU students. Respondents were in high agreement (6.4) 
with the goal of darifyii^ how the goals of the State Board of Education 
(SBE), Common Core of Leamii^ (CCL), and America 2000 reflect desired outcomes 
for individuals with disabilities. 



SYMPOSIA RECOMMENDATIONS 
The quantitative and qualitative evaluation data provided by Sym|>osia 
participants strongly support several recommendations. The strategies and 
resources for addres^ng these tasks are outlined in detail in the I^n of Acticm. 
L Oiange is possible through a botfomup systemic statewide process. 

A diverse, yet representative, group of individuals came together for a 
common purpose. They adcnowledged their diversity, addressed complex 
issues, and reached consensus. The ;»ooess developed for the Connecticut 
Symposia provided both the structure and flexibility to allow the 
participants to reach their goal-a Flan of Action for the next century. This 
process should serve as a model for future change initiatives. 
2. Funding is the primary concern. 

In order to address the goals the Plan of Action; flexible, programmatic, 
and student-based funding formulas that provide greater local discretion 
and agency collaboration are needed. Factors that presently impede 
integrated and comprehensive service delivery that is student-centered, 
family-focused, and community-based must t>e investigated. Funding 
formulas must allow special education and related services personnel to 
serve students with disabilities in general education classrooms and 
support general education interventions for these students as well. 
3t. Every student is entitled to appropriate educational services. 

The intent is to serve fill students well; yet, the process remains less clear. 
The Plan of Action suggests the need to rethink the implementation of 
current mandates and service delivery systems. 
4. Students identified under current special education mandates must be served. 
The gains that have been made in delivering services to students with 
special needs must not be undermined. Services guaranteed by current 

federal and state mandates must be ensured. Categories of disability 
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should be retained to protect mandated services for students with 
disabilities. 

5L Catholics of disability are not nrievant to service delivery. 

Labeling programs, teachers, or classrooms is not productive educational 
practice. Service delivery should be based on instructional need as 
specified by the goals and objectives in Individual Educational Plans. 
Assessment of each student's strengths and weaknesses, not categorical 
factm, should determine service delivery. 

€. An increasin^y diverse population ol at-risk students must also be served. 
Educators in general and special educaticm must collaborate to better serve 
students who are at-ri^ of not prospering in the education system and for 
whom services are not currently mandated. Mechanisms for cdlaboratiOT 
between general and spedal education must t>e enhanced in order to foster 
effective programming for these students. 

7. Preserviee preparation must provide integrated programs in which general, 
spedal, and related services personnel arc prepared to serve all students by 
working collaboratively throughout their training. 

Coursework and experiences must first provide all personnel with 
competencies as generalists prior to developing competencies as 
specialists. Administrators must have coursework and experience in 
working with students who are at>risk, disabled, and representative of the 
increa^ng diversity in schools. 

& New paitner^ps are needed to deliver services more effectively. 

Collaboration within and across agencies, universities, schools, classrooms 
parents, communities, and the State Department of Education must be 
facilitated. 
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9. What's already woiklng must be recognized and more broadly implemented. 

It cannot be said that Plan of Action goals and effectives are unrealistic 
because most are already being implemented in various schools, colleges, 
and agencies throu^iout the State. There are many successful models and 
programs that should continue and can serve as strategies and resources 
for service delivery in the future. Collaborative consultation, team 
teaching, teacher assistance teams, professional development center 
partnerships, and crcis-agency/ school district initiatives have proven to 
be effective models that deserve extensive replication throughout the 
State. 

10. The Flan of Action must be implemented immediately. 

In order to be ready to meet the needs of all students in the next century, 
the Plan of Action requires immediate attention. Implementation by the 
State Department of Education and other State agencies will be fostered by 
the broad constituency represented in the Symposia Steering Comniittee. 

11. General education must be Involved in future planning and implementation 
of the nan of Action. 

The Connecticut Symposia was an opportunity for those directly 
concerned about students with special needs to address the critical issues 
facing special education and come to consensus. It is now critical to extend 
this process to a broad range of general education personnel—dassroom 
teachers, principals, parents, superintendents, and agency representatives. 
T^e implementation of the Plan of Action will require new initiatives 
involving extensive dialogue with general education personnel. 
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12. General and special education must woric collaboratively to define outcomes 
that are relevant for all students. 

Schod reform initiatives, such as America 2000, may encourage elements 
(e.g., national curriculum, standardized testing, and higher graduation 
requirements) that may have a negative impact on students with 
disaWties or other learning differences. Solutions that are equitable for 
students, regardless of their place on the academic continuum, must be 
determined collaboratively by all educators. Special education personnel 
must be active participants in the school reform movement. 

Conclusion 

Our primary concern has been to identify how the field can work with other 
constituencies to address the needs of all students who are at-risk, l>oth now and in 
the 21st Century. It is hoped that l>oth the Symposia process and its product-the 
Plan of Action— will encourage others to use the pr<%pect of a new century as an 
opportunity to take a proactive stance in facing and attempting to solve complex 
issues in education. It is hoped that the lessons learned and the quality of the 
product will serve as a template so other regions, states, or constituencies can 
replicate this approach to systemic change. Although debate, research, and 
information dissemination are encouraged; we believe it is time for schools, 
colleges, state agencies, professional organizations, and advocacy groups to seek 
solutions collaboratively. The alternative to working together to develop 
productive consensus is to allow others to determine the future of special education. 
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The proqieGt of a new centuiy ofTefs an exceptional o{^x>rtunity hr those 
concerned with the future of education in the coining years. For those of us 
who are particulariy invested in the education of individuab with 
disabilities, the diallei^ is unprecedented. While we now have 25 years of 
experience in providing the best education possible for students with 
disabilities, we rea^bse that we must continue to nKxiify and enhance our 
sUUs. We also face unique challenges brought about by calls for sdiool 
lefonn, a dianging social ^ructure, and limited fiscal and personnel 
resources. It is now time for us to form new partnerships to seek solutions to 
these complex issues. 

The Cbnnecticut Symposia on Special Education in the 21st Century was a 
bold initiative to give this responsibility to those who would be responsible 
for its implementation. Participants were charged with developing a Plan of 
Action that would serve as a blueprint for change, both in the present decade 
and into the next centuiy. The results of their work call for creative 
thtiiking in the development of new funding structures; continued services to 
individuals with disabilities, as well as the recognition of new populations 
who are '^at-risk'* for school failure; and new collaborations among schools, 
families, conmiunities, universities, and the State. This Plan of Action builds 
upon programs and structures that are currently successful and suggests new 
0{^rtunities for improving services. 

The Connecticut Symposia Plan of Action provides an ambitious agenda for 
q^al education. Its implementation requires collaborative efforts from all 
of us. We encourage you to join with the Steering Committee and the State 
Department of Education as they initiate plans for its implementation. 
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BACKGROUND 

S{>ectal education in the 21st centuiy faces unprecedented o|^rtunities for 
change. The entire educational system is presently undergoing radical reforms 
that address the ways in which education is structured and tteiivered; special 
education, as a field, must participate in this process. Recurrent demands for 
higher standards and greater accountability, however, are often in direct 
<^)position to calls to serve a more diverse, at-risk populace. These 
challenges continue despite diminishing resources and ongoing demands for 
greater fiscal restraint Consequently, educational systems are being asked to 
respond more effective^ in times when they may be less able to do so. If 
Connecticut hopes to move forward and be prepared to deliver educational 
services to all its students in the coming years, we cannot continue to look 
backward or rely on present policies. A plan of action is needed (Shaw & 
Campbell, 1992). 

Those concerned with the effective education of students with special needs 
confront many complex issues. Some have tried to identify trends in special 
education that should direct planning for the future. Putnam and Bruininks 
(1986) have suggested that the current emphasis on least restrictive 
environments and cost-effective instructional interventions will continue, 
along with an ongoing federal government role in regulation and policy making. 
At the same time, the placement of greater numbers of students with special 
needs in mainstream classrooms may be stalled by demands for academic standards 
and a national curriculum. While some might view this dangerous time as a 
crisis, others, such as Morsink (1990), believe we are at a turning point, 
and have an unparalleled opportunity pr growth and change. 
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The Connecticut Symposia on Special Education in the 21st Century was a 
project initiated by the Commissioner of Education to use the prospect of a new 
centuiy as an opportunity to take a proactive stance in facing and attempting 
to solve the complex issues in special education. The product of the Symposia 
was to be a blueprint for The State of Connecticut to address the needs of 
students with disabilities in the 21st Century. The Department of Education 
identified the issues and delineated the questions. A process was then defined 
whereby Connecticut could begin to develq) a plan for the future not only for 
the year 2000, but also for the intervening decade (Campbell &. Shaw. 1991). 
Four issues-demographics, transition, school reform, and funding-framed the 
specific questions whose answers would provide the foundation planning the 
future of spedal education in Connecticut. 

The IssKs 
Pewoyraphics 

Demographic information can define special education. Changes in society 
(ethnicity, sodoeconomic status, birthrate^, and school completion) are 
directly related to special education policy, organization, and personnel 
preparation. With demographic information, it is possible to use discrepandes 
between policy and services, the need for definitional changes, and the 
potential influence of public opinion to formulate responses to the changing 
ethnographic nature of society and schools. 

Although Connecticut has the highest per capita income ($20,980), it has 
several of the poorest cities in the nation. Hartford ranks 4th, New Haven - 
7th, and Bridgeport - 27th. These are cities populated by many residents who 
are non-English speaking (28%), single parents (46%). and living in poverty 
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(20%). Residents of these three cities represent 13% of the state's total 
population, 13.1% of the school-aged population (K-12), and 55.8% of those on 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC). 

It is expected that the total minority population in Connecticut will 
increase from 23.6% in 1989 to 30.9% by the year 2000, with Hispanics (13.7%) 
and Blacks (13.4%) comprising the largest groups. There has, however, been 
little change in minority representation in special education in the last three 
years. During the 1987-1988 school year. 22.2% of students with special needs 
were members of a minority with the largest groups being Black (13.1%) and 
Hispanic (8.0%) stuctents. Similar representation of minorities (23.2%) is 
found among smdents in the general student population. 

It would be expected that Hartford, New Haven, and Bridgeport would have 
the greatest needs for educational services based on the density, diversity, 
and poverty of the population. Substance abuse, poor nutrition, substandard 
living conditions, greater mobility, and inadequate health care are associated 
with high rates of disability, low rates of academic adiievement, inadequate 
parental support, and difficulties in recruiting and retaining qualified staff 
(Special Education in Connecticut, 1989). One spedfic example is the apparent 
correlation between low scores on Connecticut Mastery tests by students who 
live in districts (inner cities and rural areas) in which there is the greatest 
poverty (Spedal Education in Connecticut, 1989). 

A related concern is the underrepresentation of minorities among special 
education teachers. The Ta.,k Force on Minority Professionals in Special 
Education (Dyce, 1988) reported that, nationally, only four percent of 
enrollces in special education preservicc training programs were Black and less 
than two percent were Hispanic. In Connecticut, minority special education 
students (22.2%) arc underrepresented by minority special education teachers 
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(4.9%), while Caucasian special education students (77.8%) are overrepresented 
by Caucasian special education teachers (95.1%) (Special Education in 
Connecticut, 1989). 

In the coming years, Connecticut will witness increases in its resident 
population ages 3-21 with the greatest increase being at the elementary level. 
There will be greater numbers of students living in poverty as well as those 
with special needs; among these will be many more students with severe 
disabilities. It is also expected that there will be increases in the number 
of students representing minorities and continuing problems in recniiUng 
teachers who can represent these populations. Special education in the 21st 
centuiy will have to be prepared to deal with these demographic trends. 

Transition is typically conceived as the transition that students in 
special education make from high school to postsecondary education, the work 
place, or alternative services. However, we recognize that students with 
special needs make transitions throu^out their academic 
yesR-transitiom into services, within services, and out of 
services. 

TrandttoBing Into Services 

TraasitioDlng iiUo servi(»s oarurs whenever students are identified as 
having special needs and individual educational programs begin. Confusion 
continues as to eligibility for services due to the on^ing lack of clarity, 
questionable utility, and disagreement on categorical definitions. The endless 
discussion about definitions has been pervasive across organizations and 
constituencies at both national and state levels for more than a decade. 

PX. 99-457, mandating services for children with special needs from age 
three-five, has not only raised prevalence rates, but also enabled a population 
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with more severe disabilities to transition into spedal education services. 
Children with complex physical and multiple impairments and medical needs due 
to spina tHfida, cerebral palsy, neurological impairments, autism, dnig^ and 
conmiunicable diseases are now being identified at younger ages. 

In addition, there has been an alarming increase in the number of children 
bom with neurological impairments due to drug addiction at birth. It is 
estimated that annually, in Connecticut, over 12,000 crack babies were 
identi6ed (with the assumption that a maximum of 50% of actual incidence is 
reported). 

TVaMltioniBif WUhin Senkes 

Studoits In special educatfon must transition wtfun services as well. 
Changes in their education program result either as a consequence of their 
performance or changes in grade level. When wiihin service transitions are 
not managed effectively, the progress that students make may be undermined or 
even undone. 

Some diildren make transitions between ^ctal services at very young age 
when they transfer from a program for children under the age of three into a 
preschool program. Here, transition steps must be identified on individual 
family service plans (If^Ps). Others make transitions within services 
when they transfer from a preschool program into a public school program. 

Many older students face a transition into a supportive program at the 
postsecondaiy level. These programs may include a vocational/trade school or 
two- or four-year college. While 56% of youth in general enroll in 
postsecondary education or training, only 15% of those with disabilities are 
likely to attend. Obviously, our services to these students warrant 
improvement. 
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Will (1984) defiaed tbe tran^tioii out of services as a process that 
encompass^ high school, graduation, additional postsecondary education or 
adult services, and the first years of employment. Successful transition from 
school to work requires students to use a variety of services and experiences 
that lead to and sustain employment When students fail to make the transition 
out of services successfully, there is enormous cost to the individual 
students, their families, and society at large. Due to the failure of 67% of 
all Americans with disabilities between the ages of 16 and 64 to make the 
transition to the world of work, Rusch and Phelps (1987) have urged that 
focusing on the transition from school to work be a national priority. 

The numbers of students with disabilities who are leaving the system 
without diplomas is increasing and placing additional ftiuuidal burdens on the 
State. Students who dropout typically continue to experience a wide range of 
learning and adjustment problems as they become invoked in delinquent 
activities, face unemployment, and live in greater poverty. They are more 
likely to be dependent on society, particularly in a rapidly changing and more 
restrictive job market Kaufman, Kameenui, Birman, and Danielson (1990) have 
asserted that students are dropping out of school, not just special education, 
and that this is a failure of education as a whole, not just special education, 
to be considered in the broader context economic, cultural, and social issues. 

The transitions that students must make inio, within and out of 
special education services continue to present issues that affect policy 
formation, service delivery, and personnel preparation. The calls for school 
reform discussed in the following section, is directly related to the issues 
raised by transitions. 
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School RdiMTP 

The g9p between the present state of education and the need for pn^rams to 
ensure economic and technical survivai in the near future have led to. a 
national movement calling for school reform. This moveroem has been fueled by 
increasing evidence (tf the ineffectiveness of many programs and student 
underachievemenL The pro^)ect of a generation of students that is unprepared 
to meet the demands of an international marketplace has resulted in leaders 
from politics, business, and education calling for changes in our present 
educational structures. 

Typically, educational reform has focused on identifying national/state 
goals, raising academic and behavioral standards, using normative assessment to 
measure performance, making resources dependent on performance, r^'d fostering 
local autonomy (Felt, 19S5). Generally, these initiatives are reactive 
statements to declining academic adiievement rather than proactive efforts to 
meet the diverse needs of all students. They also seem to be top^ivn 
responses that propose the standardization of testing, teaching, and curriculum 
for all students. Many states, including Connecticut, are raising high school 
graduation requirements and implementing standardized testing to measure 
student achievement. 

The greater emphasis on quality raises legitimate concerns about 
equity, especially for students with disabilities; the emphasis on higher 
standards and more standardized methods of evaluation, could easily be 
€xclwti<may, Shaw et al.. (1990) have suggested that students with 
disabilities may be at even greater risk for placement in more restrictive 
environments and programming that is less appropriate as a result of reform 
imtiatives. To avert this possibility, Judy Shrag. Director of the Education 
Department's Office of Education Programs, has advocated for greater 
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invoiveiiieDt by sfectal educators in the process of school refonn~a position 
recently su{^)orted by leaders at the annua} meeting of the National Association 
of State Directors of Special Education (Education of the Handicapped, 1990). 

There are those who believe that the changes in the way we educate diildren 
must be preceded by reform in the ws^ we educate and certify teadiers (Pugadi, 
1987). Consequently, there has also been a movement to professionalize the 
teaching profession by raising standards and monitoring performance more 
dosely. Connecticut has recentfy addressed the improvement of education 
through the EducaUon Enhancement Act of 1986. This act provided for the 
enhancement of salaries (now second highest in the nation), the raising of 
certification standards, the development of teacher preparation initiatives 
tnai include evaluation, career initiatives that provide for a more stringent 
certification process, and ongoing professional development. 

Other reform initiatives are school-based and focus on local site-based 
management, the empowerment of teachers in the decision-making process, a high 
degree of parental access, and the individualization of instruction. The body 
of literature on effective sdioo'^ supports concomitant school and classroom 
organization with high visibility (administrative/teacher), appropriately high 
performance expectations, ongoing monitoring (teacher/student performance), an 
emphasis on instruction, high rates of successful performance, and immediate 
feedback. In Connecticut, an ongoing program of professional development and 
peer review has been implemented to ensure greater local control of the quality 
of teaching. 

Innovative university teacher preparation programs, such as the five-year 
Integrated Bachelor's/Master's Program at the University of Connecticut, are 
improving the quality of preservice teacher preparation. Throughout their 
programs, future teachers collaborate with their peers in the university 



classroom and their mentors in their clinic placements. Their goal is to 
become reflective analytic professionals who are experienced change agents 
prepared to address issues common across school settings. 

School reform, while seeking to inq^rove academic performance and 
instruction, has raised many critical problems. Special education cannot 
afford to remain apart from these discussions as the changes proposed and 
alread|y implemented have a direct effect on students with special needs. More 
collaborathre efforts are needed across disciplines (general and special 
education; elementaiy and secondary education) and areas (state mandates aisd 
teacher preparation programs). 

Fiscal Issues 

Fiscal issues affect the delivery of ^dal education services in several 
ways. First, funding levels vary and are often unrelated to actual need. 
Second, priorities for research and support are determined by political 
pressure and fail to support needed investigation. Third, fiscal procedures 
often inhibit the delivery of support where it is most needed. 

Connecticut uses percentage matching, one of five funding mechanisms used 
by states (flat grants, minimum funding, percentage matching, and fiill funding 
of excess costs) as the mechanism by which local districts are reimbursed. 
Only four other states use percentage matching; 34 states use either flat 
grants or minimum funding. Percentage matching enable the State (SEA) to pay 
a percentage of LEA expenditures with an adjustment for the capacity of the 
local education agency (LEA) to support programming. The level of need is 
determined by the State. The benefits of this mechanism are the potential for 
greater ^uity across districts, adequacy of reimbursement for services, and 
flexibility for the distribution of funds. However, the system is difficult to 
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mtexpret and inherently inefficient There are few incentives to oontnil 
costs and it fosters great amounts of paperwork. Its most glaring weakness is 
the ladc of encouragement to serve students with special needs in general 
education settings- 
Funding for special education is supported through the Excess Cbst Grant 
(ECG) and the R^lar Special Education Grant (RSEG). Between 1986 and 1988, 
the ECG increased an average of 3Z9%» with an anticipated reduction to 15% in 
the following two years. Meanwhile, the RSEG increased hy an average of 13.8% 
per year from 1982-1988. 

The migoing economic issues focing the State of Omnecticut and demands for 
educational productivity present very real threats to the continued funding of 
spcdai education programs. As Connecticut faces a difficult fiscal crisis, 
local governments and state agencies are being forced to reduce their budgets. 
Special education must begin to focus on funding priorities through creative 
problem-solving, forceful dedson-making, and courageous program 
inqilementation. 

TbeQue^ioBs 

The implications of demography, transition, school reform, and fiscal 
issues have critical significance and have framed five questions that require 
consideration in order to move toward a plan of action for special education in 
the the 21st Centuiy. 

The questions are: 

1. Who should receive special education services? 

2. What are the expected outcomes of spedal education and related 
services? 

3. What types of related services and collaboration will be needed to 
deliver special education programs and services? 
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4. What will the &ture personnel needs be in special education? 

5. What are the models for alternative cost funding of special education 
services? 

Who Should Rec^ Special Edocatton Services? 
Given the well-documented increasing diversity of students (severity and 
type of need) and the increasing numbers of restraints (fiscal and 
accountability maiulatesX it is logical for those concerned with the education 
of students with ^>ecial needs to ask whether priorities and limitations may be 
indicated and/or r^uired in order to deliver services within the best 
intentions of the law and reasonable ethical accommodations. Educators, 
parents, legislators, and administrators may find themselves seeking answers to 
questions related lo who should receive special education services. 

With larger numbers of more medicaliy involved and severely disabled 
stuctents entering public schools and real limitations on financial and 
personnel resources, who is entitled to special education service 
prioritization? 

As students with more severe disabilities enter public schools, how can 
we continue to meet the needs of those with less or least severe 
disalnlities? Might these students be forced out of special education? 
Given the problems associated with identifying students with learning 
disabilities (particularly those with mild learning disabilities), is 
it possible that, without a definitive identification that accommodates 
the heterogeneous nature of this disability, these students may be 
forced out of services to which they are entitled? 
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- Should students recetving the majority of their education in general 
education dassrooms still be considered as special education 
students? What pressures might this place on personnel who are not 
adequately prepared to reach these students? 

In Connecticut, services for students who are gifted and talented are 
funded by special educatioa What will happen to these students if 
priorities are changed? 

As new populations are identified, mandated (birth to three), 
considered (the disadvantaged-poor, rural, urban ethnically 
different), and finally recognized (postsecondary), how can we decide 
who to serve within the parameters of federal, state, and district 
mandates? 

Do we need to redefine students without disabilities and the types of 
services to which they are entitled before considering the needs of 
those with disabilities? 
mm Pr? t^f ymmfa Onlcomeg of Special EdncatioB and Related Seniccs? 
Given the increasing number of students who are dropping out of school, 
aging out of q>ecial education programming, or simply disai^^arin^ questicms 
are being raised as to the outcomes that are appropriate for students with 
special needs. 

Is it time to reconsider present graduation requirements and the types 
of diplomas offered by secondary schools? 

What systematic |m>cedures can we use to identify potential dropouts 
earlier in their school careers? 

Are there more effective programs to enccNirage retention? 
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How can we acquire knowledge and awareness of the factors, such as 
personal crises and milder disabilities, that may predpttate drof^ng 
out? 

Do we need to reconsider the effectiveness of the Individual 
Educational Program (lEP), the lEP planning process, and programmatic 
options for students with milder disabilities? 
How can we prepare students forjob success and independent living? 
- Can we devek^ better Individual Transition Plans (tTPs)? 

How can we fadlitate transiticHis to postsecondary programs for those 
seeking to continue their education? 

What community and student outreach activities and planning for 
transition services can be implemented in earlier grades? 

What TVpg of R elated Serylces and QriHahofatioa wili be Wee^ to 
Deliver Special Edocatkm Programs and Services? 
Given the increasing number of students with special needs being 
mainstreamed, questions are being raised as to the best way to deliver services 
equitably. 

Under what conditions can instruction best be delivered and what are 

the roles of general and special education teachers? 

How are collaborative models for teaming best delivered? 

What are the alternate forms of prereferral services that are most 

viable? 

What are the most appropriate service deliveiy models for students with 
mild, moderate or severe disabilities-pullout programs, short-term 
special education classes, self-contained classrooms, or resource 
rooms? 

o 
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Gtven the changing student pqwilatmn, questions are being asked as to 
modifications tl^ my be needed in peisonnei prq>aration. 

What is the best way to picpm preservice teachers and to foster the 

oi^^mig iirofessifmal development of teachers in the field? 

How can colleges and universities create more collaborative 

relationships with Local Education Agencies (LEAs)? 

What con^>etendes will be i^eded by teachers in the next century? 

When and how should spedal education programming be integrated imo a 

preservice preparation? 

How can personnel shortages be linked to preparation programs to ensure 
an (»ig!mi^ aipply of teachers in the field? 

Given high staiMSards for admission and certification, is it possible to 
attract qualified personnel and minority applicants? 
Should we consider altemathw certifications? 

ofSoedal Education Senriccs? 
Given the increased demands for results ami(fet diminishing resources, 
questions are being raised as to alternatives to the present funding structure. 

What is the most efficacious way to deliver special education programs? 

Should general education pay for students who are mainstreamed? 

Should spedal education funds be categorical or service-based? 

Are there legal issues that must be considered when suggesting changes 

in funding procedures? 

Connecticut Symposia 

The CommissioDer of the Connecticut Department of Education boldly 
initiated the Connecticut Symposia on Spedal Education in the 2 1st Centuiy to 
provide a forum for deliberating these questions. The details and results ot 
the Symposia process are described in the following section. 



IMPLEMENTATION 



Pro|cct Overview 

The C<mnecticut S^posia on Special Educaticm in the 21$t Century began in 
March of 1991 and concludes with the develq>ment of this final report in April of 
1992. The goal was to involve a broad constituency in a proactive process of 
systemic statewide planning to develop a blueprint~a plan of action-to meet the 
future needs of students with disabilities in the coming years. The A. J. Pappanikou 
Center on Special Education and Rehabilitation at The University of Connecticut 
formulated ^ process (Campbell & Shaw, 1991) that brought together more than 
100 education leaders from virtually every relevant agency, organization, and 
advocacy group in the State. The participants met six times over a period of seven 
months to review and analyze the complex education issues concerning effective 
education for students with special needs. These meetings included formal 
presentations, as welt as discussions in smaller working groups, wherein 
participants developed a Plan of Action that specifies dtanges that must take place in 
the 90's and into the 21$t century. In the following sections, the pro^ goal and 
objectives, planning, implementation, evaluation, and dissemination are described. 



Project Goal and Objectives 
The overall goal of this project was to provide policy makers, implementers, 
consumers, and educators with a Plan of Action for special education beginning in 
tl^ year 2000. In order to reach this goal, however, the final plan needed to outline 
changes and activities to take place in the nineties in order to be prepared for action 
in the 21st century. In order to meet this goal, the following objectives were 
attained: 
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a. the production of five major position papers by national experts, each 
accompanied by reaction papers. 

b. the implementation of Symposia designed to address each of the five 
questions. 

c the fmaiization and evaluation of Symposia products for submission to 
the Connecticut State Department of Education. 

d. the dissemination of position papers, reaction papers. Plan of Action, and 
evaluation data to state and national constituencies. 



Planning 

The Symposia project began with planning sessions between The University of 
Connecticut and the State Department of Education in March of 1991. During these 
meetings, the Symposia process, participants, expert information, site, and 
fadlitators/group leaders were determined. 

SympwiaPromg 

In order for this project to succeed, a process was needed by which change might 
be considered, explored, enhanced, supported, and articulated. From an extensive 
review and analysis of the literature, we were able to identify and synthesize four 
principles that are critical for effective change. Our process for bottomup systemic 
change is dependent on these principles-structure, flexibility, systemic inclusion, 
and accountability. 
Structure 

Structure relies on eight components that provide consistency: Purpose, 
Information Base, Group Composition, Process, Communication, Format, Logistics, 
and Administration. In the Connecticut Symposia on Special Education, the 
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purpose was the development of an Plan of Action for special education; an 
information base was provided through expert papers/presentations and participant 
opinion and expertise; the groups composiaon. leaders, and Prefect Co-Directors 
remained constant; process was facilitated by leadership training and participant 
ownership strategies; communication that was inter/intralevel, ongoing, 
immediate and dispersed was facilitated; and consistency was maintained in the 
format (schedule), logistics (site and services), and administration (budget and 
activities) of the project. 

Flexilnlity is comprised of eight components, seven of which are also dted under 
Structure: Information Base, Group Composition, Process, Commimication, FOrmat, 
Logistics, and Administration. There is no flexibility in the Purpose of the 
Symposia. The principle of flexibility affmns that the process of change is truly a 
process and that each of its components are subject to change. During the 
Connecticut Symposia, the Information Base was expanded to include both expert 
and participant opinion. Group Composition reflected both participant interest and 
self-selection. Process and ownership varied across groups; Communication systems 
were used differently by individuals and groups; and Formats. Logistics, and 
Administration were changed to accommodate the needs of individual groups 
throughout the seven months of the Symposia. 
Systemic Inclusion 

Systemic Inclusion relies on both Intrasystem and Intersystem Components. 
There must be Representation, Participation, and Collaboration from every level 
within (intra) and between (inter) the system. In the Connecticut Symposia, the 
system was education and there was dear representation, participation, and 
collaboration from within (intra) every level and across (inter) the entire 
educational system. The intrasvstemic component included (among others) 
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students/ consumers representing various categories of disability, teachers, 
principals, supervisors, directors of special education and pupil perscmnel services, 
superintendents of schools, and agency representatives, there were also 
Intersystemic representatives who participated and collaborated with other systems. 
They included parents, representatives from state agencies, advocacy groups, higher 
education, private schools, and community organizations; as well as the medical, 
legale and social service communities. 

AccovBitatMllty 

Accountability has two Components ~ Process and Product - and eadi is 
comprised of thr^e strategies (dissemination, evaluation, and administration). This 
principle ensured that the goal and (^>jectives of the change process was met and 
that change agents assumed responsibility for the process. The process used during 
the Connecticut Symposia was administered through adherence to timelines; it has 
subsequently been evaluated by participants and disseminated through 
presentations and articles. The products of the Symposia include the Plan of Action, 
a Final Report, the Executive Summary, and numerous articles disseminated to the 
State Department of Education, national conferences, and professional journals. 
Evaluation of the Plan of Action is based on participant and constituent feedback; 
the attainment of project goals and ob^ctives provide a measure of accountability 
for the administration of the project. 

Each of these components was infused into the Symposia beginning in the 
earliest days of collaborative planning between The University of Connecticut and 
The State Department of Education. A timeline of project activities is contained in 
Appendix A and described in detail in the following section. 

Symposia Participaiits 

A representative group of 111 individuals who shared a common commitment 
to the future of special education accepted an invitation from the Commissioner of 
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Educaticm to participate in the Symposia (See Appendix B). This group represented 
a demographic cross-section of administrators, teachers, parents, agencies, 
universities, consumers, lawyers, medical personnel, and members of professional 
organizations who are involved in special education in Connecticut. Thirty-seven 
percent (37%) of the participants represented general education in their training and 
experience. In accepting the invitation, the participants affirmed their commitment 
to attend all sessions. Evidence of their sincerity is revealed in the attendance 
records. 

A key component throughout the Symposia was the visible commitment of 
those in a positicm to support its activities and implement its final product. Among 
those attending Symposia sessions were the Commissioner of Education (Dr. Gerald 
N. Tirozzi), the Acting Director of the Division of Support Services (Dr. Tom 
Gillung), the Dean of the School of Education at The University of Connecticut (Dr. 
Charles W. Case), the Director of the A. J. Pappanikou Center on Special Education 
and Rehabilitation (Dr. Orv C. Karan), the Acting Chief of the Bureau of Special 
Educatimi and Pupil Personnel Services (Frank Limauro) and his staff, and the 
Acting Deputy Commissioner for Program and Support Services (Robert I. 
Margolin). Consultants from the State Department of Education were also invited 
to attend Symposia sessions. 

Expgrt Information 

In order for Symposia participants to take informed action, there needed to t>e 
extensive information available (beyond their own personal experience and 
knowledge base) on each of the five topics. National and local leaders in the field of 
special education who could address the population to be served, expected 
outcomes, service delivery, personnel preparation, and funding alternatives were 
identified (See Appendix C). Five national experts each developed a 30-page 
position paper that contained an in-depth exploration of their topic and drew (as 
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was appropriate) from the Helds of educati<mal research, medical science, mental 
healdi, and child care. Bri^ (2-3 page) reaction papers were written by both naticmal 
and local experts. These papers wm disseminated to Sympo^a participants prior to 
the Sympo^um at whidi the topic wcmld be addressed. In additicm, at each session, 
additional matnials were made available by The A. J. Pappanikou Center on ^>ecial 
Education and Rehabilitation, the Special Education Resource Center, Apple 
Computers, the State Department ctf Education, and the participants themselves. 

The authcns of the major papers attended the symposia session at whidi their 
topi'* was featured to make presentations that expanded or focused on specific 
aspects of their papers. They also attended and participated in working sessions as 
participants addressed issues related to that portion of the Flan of Action. 

SympwiaSitc 

The East Hartford Middle School (EHMS), in East HartfcM'd, Connecticut was 
selected as the site for the Symposia. It was important to situate the Sympo»a in a 
location that was geographically, physically, and sjrmbolically appropriate. East 
Hartford Is centrally located within the State and the Middle Sdiool offered easy 
access for participants traveling from other cities and towns. In addition, EHMS 
offered an auditorium for large presentations, a media center for small group 
meetings^ and excellent food services. The site-a school-also reflected the purpose 
of the Symposia. The personnel and School Board extended every courtesy and 
service (copying, telephone, custodial, media, parking, and security) that was 
necessary to successfully implement the Symposia. 

SympOTln FacHltatqiff/Grewp Uatfcra 

In order for the small groups to function effectively. Facilitators and Group 
Leaders were selected from among the participants (See Appendix 6). These 
individuals were well-respected for their experience and expertise in the field of 
special education within the State. However, the primary criterion for selection was 
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their ability to facilitate group process in order to reach consensus. Group leaders 
led small groups of 10-12 individuals to identify Issues/Concerns and What's 
Working in relation to Topics 1-4 during two introductory sessions (Days 1 and 2) 
Facilitators and their assisUnts led laiger groups (Days 3-6) whose purpose wss to 
develop a Plan of Action on their topic. 

Implementation 

The Symposia were conducted from May-November of 1991. They were 
originally conceived as a series of five (5) symposia to be conducted over the course 
of 18 months with each session focused on the sequential consideration of each of 
the five topics. However, the Project Co-Directors, hi consultation with the State 
Department of Education, reconsidered and revised this format. It was determined 
that Topics 1 (Population to be Served) and 2 (Student Ouicomes) were 
complimentary, as were Topics 3 (Service Delivery) and 4 (Personnel Preparation), 
It was also reasoned that the discussion of Topic 5 (Funding Models) would be most 
logical and useful when the first four topics had been addressed. Therefore, the 
overall format of tiie Symposia was nnxmfigured to address Topics 1 and 2 on Day 1, 
Topics 3 and 4 <m Day 2, and T<^ic 5 cm Day 4, with Days 3 and 5 targeted as working 
sessions (See Figure 1). In the following sections, Symposia Sessions, 
Communication, Materials, and Products are described. 

Each Symposia session had a specific purpose that was reflected in the activities 
and processes scheduled. The format of certain sessions was repeated >iccording to 
the s^^dBc purpose of the day. 

On Days 1 and 2, the purpose was to listen to and interact with speakers who had 
written major papers on Topics 1 and 2, 3 and 4, respectively. Therefore, on May 9, 
1991 (Day 1), Drs. Bob Algozzine and Bob Audette addressed the Population to be 
Served (Topic 1) and Dr. Jim Ysseldyke spoke on Student Outcomes (Topic 2). On 
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May 23, 1991 (Day 2), Dr. Richard Simpson discussed Service Delivery (Topic 3) and 
Dr. Catherine Morsink addressed Personnel Preparation (Topic 4). Discussion 
followed each presentation. 

In the afternoons of Days 1 and 2, participants were divided into ten (10) 
demographically representative small groups, led by a Group Leader. Their goal was 
to identify issues and concerns related to each topic and to list programs and systems 
that are presently working within the State. On Day 1, groups focused first on Topic 
1 and then on Topic 2; on Day 2, groups repeated this process with Topics 3 and 4. 
They accomplished their task through individual listings and a process of round- 
robin discussion by which comprehensive lists were generated from each group. 
The products of Days 1 and 2 were ten separate lists of 1) Issues/Concerns and 2) 
What's Working for each of the four topics. 

Prior to Day 3 (June 17, 1992), the 10 lists of Issues /Concerns and the 10 lists of 
What's Working were combined and placed on four topic-spedfic computer disks. 
On Day 3, participants met in one of four groups; each group focused on one of the 
four groups to focus on their preferred topic. The task on Day 3 was to collapse and 
reorganize the k'^ues/Concerns provided by the total Symposia into the initial 
components of their Plan of Action. Using their computer disks with Macintosh 
computers and LCD overhead projection units, the groups collapsed and 
reorganized their lists to identify major areas of concern within their topic, delineate 
a rationale for its inclusion, and specify issues within each area of concern. Their 
final task was to reflect and contribute their thoughts to a Mission Statement that 
would accompany the Plan of Action. 

At the conclusion of Day 3, many participants expressed concern that, before 
Topic Groups 2-4 could proceed. Topic 1 (Population Served) needed greater clarity. 
It was also evident that all groups needed additional time to complete the 
remaining components of their plans (goals and objective) prior to dealing with 
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funding models. Following meetings with representative participants and State 
Department pers(mi»l, the Prefect Co-Directors (%vith Bscal support from the Sute 
Department <rf Education) decided to ccmduct a supplementary meeting of Group 1, 
use the September meeting as an additional working session, postpone a discussion 
of funding models until October, and hdd the ^al session in November. Group 1 
met pricMT to Session 4 to furti^r delineate the population to be served; the product 
of this meeting was provided to all participants, tc^ther widi the revised timetable. 

On September 23. 1992 (Day 4), an overall update and review of Symposia 
activities was provided by the Project Co-Directors. Further review and discussion 
of Group Vs progress ensued. Individual groups (Topics 1-4} then continued to 
refine tiieir group's plan. The products of this session were provided to Dr. WOliam 
Hartman as a basis for his presentation on October 17, 1991. Prior to this session, 
participants received and reviewed Dr. Hartman's paper, as well as those of his 
reactsMS. Again, supplen^tary materials were {»ovided during die session. 

On Day 5, the fcnrmat used on Days 1 and 2 was repeated in the morning. Brst, 
Dr. Hartman spoke on funding alternatives and discussion followed. A fifth topic 
group was fbnned to develop a Plan of Action for Topic 5 - Funding Models. During 
the remainder of the morning, all five Topic Groups conducted brainstorming 
sessions in which they identified Issues/Concerns and What's Working with 
relation to funding special education in Connecticut. Their products were 
immediately communicated to Group 5. In the afternoon, the groups continued 
their work on their section of the Plan of Action, using the format developed for 
Day 3. 

On November 7, 1992, Symposia participants reconvened for a final working 
session during which they completed action plans that contained strategies, 
resources, and timelines for objectives and goals within each issue. In the 
afternoon, as each group finished its work, the large group reconvened to share 
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their products and discuss the prospects for the future. There was concern Uiat their 
work move forward and that subsequent action be assured. Following a verbal 
commitment from the Acting Director of the Division of Education Support 
Services, the participants formed a Steering Committee of 21 members (See 
Appendix B) who were charged with the responsibility of ensuring the 
implementation of the Plan of Action. This committee was composed of 
individuals in a portion to follow through with this responsibility. 

As a final task, participants were asked to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
Symposia process. The results of this evaluation are presented in the Results 
section. 

Symposia Communication 

Communication was critical to the success of the project. While participants 
worked primarily on their topic of choice, they were also invested in the total plan 
and reviewed informatibn about the work of the other groups throughout the 
project. Fdr example, during sessions, interim products were reproduced by prefect 
staff and immediately made available to participants. Prior to and between sessions, 
the Project Co-Directors provided frequent mailings to participants that contained 
the position and reaction papers, interim products, agenda for upcoming sessions, 
materials, and general symposia inf^mation. 

Facilitators and Group Leaders were also provided written descriptions of their 
roles and responsibilities prior to Symposia sessions. In addition, debriefing 
sessions were conducted following Symposia sessions at which Group Leaders and 
Facilitators shared their successes and concerns for future sessions. Time was taken 
to analyze the progress of each group in order to make appropriate modifications in 
subsequent schedules and agenda. On several occasions. Facilitators and their 
assistants, met between sessions for more tndepth discussions of the process and its 
products. 
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Symposia Matgrials 

The work of the participants was facilitated by the variety and 
comprehensiveness of materials made available to them. These materials included 
a Working Manual, Supplementary Materials, and Technological Support 
Workinf Manual 

Each participant had a Working Manual. This manual contained the papers 
written by national experts and reactors, the agenda, supplementary materials, 
worksheets for each session, and %vorking copies of the Plan of Action. The manual 
also contained other general information (names, addresses, position, telephone 
numbers of Participants, Authors, Fadlitators, Group Leaders, as well as project 
personnel from The University of Connecticut and the State Department of 
Education). 

Supplementary Materials 

Supplementary materials were also available at each Symposia session. 
Comprehensive reference lists and articles were provided by the Special Education 
Resource Center, the A. J. Pappanikou Center on Special Education and 
Rehabilitation, participants, and authors. 
Technological Support 

For Session 3, Apple Computer provided Macintosh computers and LCD video 
projection units to enable participants to list and reorganize items generated during 
Sessions I and 2. This technology facilitated the collapsing of hundreds of items on 
each topic into several areas of concern and the immediate production and 
dissemination of a group's interim and Hnal products during the session. 

Symposia Prtidtfcts 

The Symposia resulted in several products. These included the Plan of Action, a 
Mission Statement, a Final Report, and an Executive Summary. Each product is 
described below. 
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riangjfArtiwi 

The purpose (rf this profect was to develop an Plan of Action that would provide 
a Hue|»int fo^ Connecticut educators to use in the coining years to address the needs 
of students with disabilities. The Plan of Action is contaii^ in Appendix D. This 
Plan is the participants' response to each of the five questions originally posed for 
this project and, within each question, contains areas of concern with a rationale, 
issues, goals, objectives, strategies, resources, and timelines. Final editing of this 
plan was com|deted by all participants during December of 1991. 

MteriQH Statgrntnt 

The participants also developed a Mission Statement (See Appendix E). The 
Mission Statement is designed to embody the purpose of the Symposia and 
articulate the objectives of this project. It was developed through input from 
participants and is designed to enhance the continued participation of and 
ownership of the Plan of Action by all participants. 

Final Report 

The products of the Symposia also include this Final Report, produced by The A. 
J. Pappanikou Center on Special Education and Rehabilitation. It will be 
disseminated to all participants, as well as to other interested individuals and 
agencies. 

ExwtttiYc Smnmaiy 

Finally, an Executive Summary has been developed that summarizes the 
purpose, activities, products, and recommendations of this project. The Executive 
Summary will be made available to agencies and individuals who are concerned 
about the future of special education, both within Connecticut and across the nation. 
These individuals include local and state directors of special education, national 
clearinghouses and professional organizations, key personnel in state departments 
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of education and universities, and agencies that exist to meet the needs of students 
with spedsA needs. 

Evaluation 

In December, 1991, the Plan of Action was sent to all participants (or evaluation. 
Evaluation format, procedures, and analysis were developed and undertaken by Dr. 
Kay Norlander of the Department of Educational Psychology, in collaboration with 
the Project Co-Directors. Participants were asked to rate (on a seven point scale) each 
goal (in terms of agreement) and each ol>jective (in terms of importance). It was 
believed that this information would enable the State Department of Education to 
set priorities for the implementation of this plan. It was also aitical to provide the 
Steering Committee with as much information as possible in order to begin their 
work. The results of the evaluation are provided in the Results section. 

Dissemination 

The final objective of this project— dissemination-has already been and will 
continue to be addressed during the coming months in the form of presentations 
and written products. Dissemination activities focus on both the process and 
products of this project. 

In September of 1991, the Symposia process was presented by Pam Campbell 
(Project Co-Director) and Diane Liebert (Project Participant) as part of a panel 
discussion on systemic change at the annual meeting of the Northeast Research 
Association in New York. In November, in collaboration with Tom Gillung (Acting 
Director of the Division of Education Support Services), Pam Campbell and Stan 
Shaw spoke at a session on the change process at a topical conference on At-Risk 
Learners, sponsored by ihs Council for Exceptional Children in New Orleans. A 
proposal, submitted by Stan Shaw, Pam Campbell and Paul Flinter (Consultant, 
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Division of Education Support Services) has also been accepted for presentation at 
the International Conference of the Council for Exceptional Children in April of 
1992 in Baltimore, MD. This presentation will focus on both the process and 
products of the Symposia. 

The major papers and reaction papers produced by the Symposia authm have 
been revised and are currently under review for a special issue of Remedial and 
Special Education to be published in the fall of 1992. In an artide by the Co-Editors 
(Shaw & Campbell, 1992), the bold initiative undertaken in Connecticut is cited as 
the foundation for this important journal issue. 

The Plan of Action is currentiy being disseminated for further evaluation to 
individuals who did not participate in the Symposia and may provide different 
perspective. Two groups of demographically representative individuals who 
correspond to Symposia participants have been identified - one, statewide, and the 
other, national. We hope that the opinions of individuals who were not part of the 
process, but are committed to special education, will provide additional data and 
direction for the State Department of Education and the Steering Ccxnmittee. 

In the coming months, additional articles and presentations will be generated by 
those involved in the Symposia to disseminate the important process and products 
of this project. In the following section, the results of the project are described. 



RESULTS 

The purpose of the Connecticut Symposia on Special Education in the 21st 
Century was to develop a Plan of Action that would address five topics~the 
population to be served, student outcomes, service delivery, personnel preparation, 
and funding models. This task was given to a large and diverse group concerned 
about students with disabilities. Both the {process that was used to create consensus 
out of diversity and the product that was develop>ed by participants warranted 
evaluation. The results of these evaluations are provided in the following sections. 

Process Evaluation 

While the original vision for the Sympc^ia came from the Commissioner of 
Educaticm, while support for the initiative was provided by the State Department of 
Education, and while the process for implementing the initiative was developed by 
The A. J. Pappanikou Center on Special Education and Rehabilitation, it was the 
Symposia participants who translated that vision into a concrete Plan of Action- 
During the seven months of the Symposia, very diverse individuals who shared a 
common concern about the future of special education worked through their 
differences to reach their goal-a Plan of Action for the future. Their commitment 
remained steadfast both during and following the Symposia and attests to the 
effectiveness of the process by which they were able to accomplish their task. The 
process can be evaluated through a review of their attendance, an analysis of survey 
data, and the formation of a Steering Committee. 

Attaidancc 

Of the 123 invitations extended by the Commissioner of Education in April of 
1991, 111 were accepted. Many of these participants surrendered vacation days, 
personal time, or salary in order to participate in the Symposia. Evidence of their 
commitment was revealed by their attendance. An average of 84 participants 
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attended each of the six Symposi sessions. During the first two days of the 
Symposia, when four of the five major speakers were present attendance averaged 
94 participants. During the remaining (primarily working) sessions, attendance 
remained consistent at an average of 74(71%) of the original participants. Even 
though participants had originally committed themselves to only five sessions, 
scheduled to end in October, 63 individuals attended the final (additional) session in 
November. 

Survey 

In a followup survey, participants were asked to complete a survey to evaluate 
the overall process of the Symposia. Responses were obtained from 84% of those 
who attended more than one Symposia session. Seventy-five percent (75%) 
indicated that the Symposia process was effective. 

Most revealing was the data indicating that while participants perceived others 
(the State Department of Education and Facilitators) as being in charge of the process 
in the initial stages (Days 1 L 2); by the final sessions (Days 5 h 6), participants 
believed that they owned or were responsible for the product (See Figure 2). At no 
point during the process did participants perceive the University of Connecticut as 
being in control of the Symposia. 

Participant comments also attest to the effectiveness of the change process: 

The organization of the symposia was excellent. 

It was a major professional undertaking. The group process made each phase 
work the best way possible. 

Extremely well organized and thought provoking process. 

A commendable attempt to create a scholarly approach to address this extremely 
broadt complex, and often controversial area. 
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The strongest feature of the process was interaction with diverse groups. 

Networking alone will increase collaborations. 

The process gives hope for future change. 

The process gives hope for the future. 

Stewing Committtt 

Finally, the success of the process was evidenced by the actions of the participants 
at the conclusion of Session 6. Participants gathered to summarize their work and 
discuss how they might continue their work beyond their original commitment. 
They expressed their concerns that the Plan of Action would not be implemented or 
that they would not be involved in future activities. They decided to form a 
Steering Committee in order to carry their work forward. Nineteen participants 
volunteered to serve on this committee, co-chaired by the Co-Facilitators of the 
Group 5 (Sec Appendix B). This committee plans to meet in the Spring of 1992 to 
plan action it and Symposia participants might take to publicize and seek additional 
support for the Plan of Action. 

Product Evaluation 

In December 1991, the product of the Symposia was evaluated by participants. 
The Plan of Action was sent to the 84 par* ->ants who had attended at least three 
Symposia sessions. In this way, responses would be obtained from those who had 
participated in at least one working session. Responses were received from 68 
partidpants-an 81% response rate. 

Participants were asked to rank their agreement with Goals (n=61) and the 
importance of Objectives (n=l39). A seven-point scale was used with 1 being 
strongly disagreelunimportant and 7 being strongly agree/very important. It was 
l^lieved that a seven point scale would provide the hesl opportunity to detect any 
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variability among participant responses. Individual means and standard deviations 
were calculated for each goal and objective and first inspected with respect to the 
total plan. Despite a disaete seven-point scale, there was little variability; 
respondents strongly agreed with the goals and considered the objectives to be very 
important. Overall, 79% of the goals and 78% of the objectives were rated at or 
above 6.0; no goal or c^jective was rated lower than 5.0. The consensus evident 
from this overall analysis provides further evidence of the effectiveness of the 
process in that participants obviously reached consensus. 

However, this overall analysis is not helpful in setting priorities for 
implementing the Plan of Action. Therefore, means were collapsed within issues 
and areas of concern to determine whether {Priorities could be detected across topics. 
This analysis revealed that respondents consider Tofnc V: Funding Models to be the 
highest priority (6.5), followed by Topics III: Service Delivery (6.4), IV: Personnel 
Preparation (6.2), I: Student Population (6.1), and II: Student Outcomes (6.0) (See 
Table 1). Respondents considered the definition of the population to be served and 
the student outcomes as less important than the determination of funding 
structures needed to support service delivery and personnel preparation. 

Further analysis of these data was undertaken to determine whether priorities 
existed within topics. Means were averaged within Areas of Concern. Areas of 
Concern in which both high agreement and importance were noted are included in 
Table 1, together with their goals. In the following discussion, within topic 
priorities are delineated, as aie items that are unique and worthy of consideration 
and discussion. 

Priority 1: Funding Models 
Funding was rated as the first priority in the overall analysis. Within this 
priority, respondents were in high agreement (6.5) with goals to redefine funding 
formulas so that local decisions might be programmatic, student-based, and provide 
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Agreement* 
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1 


6S 


V. Funding Models 


Need for ooQaboratlve 
incentives, partiti^hips^ and 
nexibillty. 

Kequimnents that predude 
iiH^T>ted/o(a]^a^dNen9ii^ 
senrice <Mivery that is chOd- 
centered, Can^ly-focused, and 
oommunity-faaaed. 


Redefinition of funding 
formulas to provide for 
greats local discretion in 
decisions that are program- 
matic and studoit-based. 

Examination of relevant 
issues that deter luldfes^ng 
this concern. 


63 


6.5 


2 


6.4 


ni. Service Delivery 




Collaborative partnerships 
within and b^ween school, 
home; and community. 


6.8 


6.7 








C Instruction /&ipport S^vtees 


Identification /creation of 
instnictiMMi/curricula, 
support/ technological 
services in mainstream 
leamiriK environments. 


6.6 


6.6 


s 




IV. Personne) 
Preparation 


A. Pfeaervice edt^ation/ 
pefsonn^ preparatknt 


Teachers /administrators 
with competencies as 
general^ts and specialists. 


6.6 


6.6 








6. T''acher /Related Servkea 


Ongoing professional 
development of presently 
emt^oyed ^taff. 


6.4 


6.2 


4 


0.1 


1. Population Served 




Omtimied service to students 
identified under federal and 
^ate regulations. 

Est^li^ process for tocai 
districts to serve "at-risk" 


6.7 
63 


6.5 
6.3 


5 


6.0 


n. Student Outcomes 




Clarification of how goals of 
SBE, ecu and America 2000 
reflect desired outcomes for 
students with disabilities. 


6.4 


6.0 
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for greater local discretion (6.5). They also believed the ob^ctives to be very 
important (6.5). They highly agreed (6.4) with the goal to exanune relevant issues 
that impede integrated /comprehensive service delivery that is child-centered, 
family-focused, and community-based. The objectives associated with the first two 
goals (rated 6.4 in importance) include the formation of a task force to enhance 
categorical funding based on an individual plan of service, support reimbursement 
of preventative strategies, early identification, and prereferral strategies; 
accommodate co-funding and co-mingling of categorical monies; provide for 
current year reimbursement sent directly to local boards of education; support equity 
based on criteria of diversity of student population, and create incentives for 
intradistrict general and special education cdlaboration and interdistrict initiatives. 
The objectives associated with the second goal (rated 6.4 in importance) include the 
establishment of a task force to consider funding sources, the elimination of 
competition among agencies for limited funds, the identification of new sources of 
funding, the development of an awareness of available resources, the development 
of resources to keep students in the community and least restrictive ertpironment; 
the provision of incentives for interagency cooperation, a review of models for 
integrating services, and the development of a political action group. It is 
worthwhile to recall Hartman's suggestion that, once priorities for funding have 
been identified, it is possible to develop an appropriate funding model. A review of 
this portion of the plan would suggest that flexibility and equity are key components 
in the determination of a functional and appropriate funding model for 
Connecticut. 

Priftirlty li Sgivkc Priivery 

Respondents identified two Areas of Concern within this topic as priorities. 
They are B. Collaboration and C, Instruction /Support Services- 
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Collaboration 

Recognizing the need for partnerships within and between schools and 
communities to effectively meet the needs of diverse student populations, 
respondents strongly agreed (6.8) with the goals of forming those parmerships for 
the benefit of all students and creating a collaborative service delivery model to 
provide for appropriate educational programs and services to all students. They also 
rated the objectives as very important (6.7). These objectives included securing a 
commitment for collaboration from school boards^ administration, unions, and 
parents; providing administrators and staff members with the skills and 
competencies needed for successful collaboration; and developing models, 
frameworks, structures, and processes for collaboration within schools. 
Respondents also strongly agreed (6.7) with the second goal of creating partnerships 
l)etween the school, home, and community. They rated the objectives of creating 
frameworks, structures, and processes for collalx>ration between the school and 
home and between the school and the community as very important (6.6) as well. 
InftlnicHon/Suppott Services 

Recognizing the need for an effective and integrated system of instruction and 
support services to address the individual needs of all students, participants 
specified seven goals. With respect to curricula /student services, respondents were 
in high agreement (6.5) with the goals that include the identification /creation of 
curricula and support services to meet the needs of a diverse student population in 
both general and special education. The objectives associated with this goal were 
rated as very important (6.5). They included the identification of desired outcomes 
and the modification of existing curricula and services to address desired outcomes; 
the preparation of students for the transition to employment, independent living, 
and post-secondary training or education; the integration of curricula /services into 
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meaningful educational experiences for ail students and the development of 
specialized curricula /services for diverse learners. 

With respect to learning environntent, respondents highly agreed (6.6) with the 
goal of providing general education environments that are OHtdudve to learning 
for all students. They rated three objectives as very important (6.6). The objectives 
were to identify the environmental needs of students, match those needs to an 
appropriate learning environment, train and support staff in order to implement 
and adapt programs/services in a variety of learning settings. 

With respect to instructional approaches, respondents highly agreed (6.7) with 
the goals of applying instructional strategies to enable all students to learn; 
developing specialized educational procedures /methodologies, and utilizing 
support services to enable all students to benefit from instruction. Ot>)ectives that 
included ongoing staff development to ensure that staff members have the 
competencies to meet the needs of diverse learners and to apply effective 
instructional skills, techniques, and strategies to teach all learners were rated as very 
important (6.7). 

In the area of technology, respondents were also in high agreement (6.4) with the 
goal of utilizing a variety of technolc^es to maximize learning. Respondents rated 
the objectives associated with these goals as very important (6.6). They included the 
identification and location of technological resources that exist to serve the 
identified needs of students and the training of staff in the appropriate utilization of 
technology. 

There were also several goals and objectives within the remaining areas of 
concern, not identified as priorities, that are worthy of comment. In area of 
Mandates, there was the recognition that differential mandates within and between 
agencies fractionalize services to students and families. While the goal of 
integrating the services of all agencies was rated as one of the highest (6.6) in 
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importance, Aere was less importance (6,1) placed on the objectives designed to 
meet that goal. These objectives included designing a plan for comprehensive 
services for eadi student, insuring that each student has equal access to aU services, 
and reviewing the mission statements of all impacted agencies. While agreement 
with the second goal, combining categorical programs in sdioob to serve a broader 
population was rated 6.2; its one objective--ensuring that each student receives 
needed educational services~was rated hi^iest (6.9) in importance among all the 139 
objectives ccmtained in the Plan of Action. There was also high agreement (63) 
with the goal of mandating adequate and equitable noncategorical funding for 
comprehensive services to all students and consistency in the relatively hi^ rating 
of the importance (6.4) of the accompanying objectives. These included identifying 
funding sources, instituting the concept of the money following the student, 
minimizing competition among agencies for limited funds, identifying new sources 
of funding, providing adequate funding, and setting funding priorities. The final 
issue within Mandates focused on reasonable educational mandates. Respondents 
were in less agreement (5.7) with the goal of simplifying/redudng present mandates 
and extending them to all students than with any other goal within this topic. Yet, 
the objectives that accompanied this goal were considered very important (6.5). 
These ob^ctives included: identifying all present mandates, eliminating redundant 
mandates, eliminating mandates that detract from the delivery of services, and 
enforcing all mandates equally across all pn^ams. Despite the fact that respondents 
believed these c^jectives to be more important than all others in the entire Plan of 
Action, there seems to be genuine concern regarding the elimination of mandates 
that ensure services to students in need. 

There are also several interesting observations to be made in the last area of 
concern within this topic: family /staff involvement. Respondents believed that the 
objectives associated with the goal of creating equal partnerships between staff and 
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families were important (6.4). These objectives included: providing information to 
parents and staff, enabling parents and staff to work together to make 
recommendations, and insuring that parents and staff work together to make 
decisions. Respondents were also in agreement with the goal of educating staff to 
become more understanding of families and family-related issues that affect 
education. Two objectives-educating staff in cultural issues and family dynamics 
and effective nonjudgmental listening and interviewing skills-were rated 6.4 in 
importance. Respondents were also in agreement (6.4) with the goal of providing 
Of^XMttmities for parents to be fully involved in their child's education and rated its 
two ob^ctives as very important (6.2), The objectives were to provide a menu of 
options for family involvement and to provide flexitnlity of school /staff schedules. 
Finally, in this portion of the plan, respondents agreed with the goal of supporting 
families in accessing community resources (6.4). They also rated the objectives of 
collabcM'attng with parent advocacy groups, making information immediately 
available to families, and training school staff to advocate on behalf of families with 
community service providers as very Important (6.3). 

rriority ?; Pqwimd rrepintioii 

Personnel Preparation was rated as the third highest (6.2) priority among the five 
topics. Two areas of concern were selected as priorities within this topic; A. 
Preservice Education /Personnel Preparation and C. Teacher and Related Services 
Support. 

Preaervice Educarion/Personncl Preparation 

Respondents strongly agreed (6.6) with the goals of preparing all teachers to 
become learning generalists prior to specializing; examining and revising (when 
necessary) knowledge, attitudes, and competencies necessary for all potential 
teachers; and defining criteria that will be used to measure competencies. They also 
agreed with the goals of preparing administrators to meet the requirements of 
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leadership in the area of special education. Respondents considered the fi^owing 
objectives to be very important (6.6): reorganizing existing curricula and delivery 
systems at undergraduate and graduate levels, ensuring that preservice curricula 
foster understanding of diversity, and requiring that all preparation programs for 
administratm include coursework and other activities to meet the requirements of 
leadership in the area of special education. 
Teacher and Related Services Support 

Respondents recognized the need for comprehensive support of general, special, 
and related services staff to receive ongoing training in the use of innovative 
intervention/ instructional strategies. They were in high agreement (6.4) with the 
goals in this area and con^dered the objectives to be very important (6.2). The first 
goal was to provide a faculty and ancillary staff that are current in knowledge and 
methods for working with all students (rated 6.4 in agreement). Staff members 
include: speedi/language therapists and pati)ok>gist, psychologists, occupational and 
physical therapists, social workers, medical staff, general and special education 
teachers, home eccmomists, foreign language teacheis, paraprofessionals, tutors, and 
vocational education teachers. Objectives (rated 6.2 in importance) included 
providing spedalized instruction to all sdiool pexsonnel in behavioral management 
techniques, interdisciplinary issues, educationally related technology, new 
populations, transition planning, and policy /legal and placement issues. A second 
goal (rated 6.4 in agreement) was to develop an understanding of roles and 
responsibilities among general, special, and related services staff. The objective 
(rated 6.4 in importance) was to create opportunities for each group to have 
experiences that provide for an understanding of both of the other two areas. A 
third goal (rated 6.4 in agreement) was to provide comprehensive and ongoing 
training programs for paraprofessionals and tutors working directly with students 
with all exceptionalities. The objective (rated 6.2 in importance) was to train 
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paraprofessionals and tutors to use teacher developed behavioral management 
techniques, skill reinforcement, instructional materials, and data collection. A 
fourth goal (rated 6A in agreement) was to increase communication and awareness 
among schools, homes, and communities. The objectives (rated 6.2) were to 
improve the education of the students by utilizing home-, school-, and community- 
based knowledge of the student and to enhance school, home, and community 
knowledge of each others' policies and procedures. 

Neither of the remaining areas of concern (B. Personnel Selection and 
Recruitment, D. Inservice, and E. Certification) nor their goals and ol^ectives were 
considered as priorities for consideration or implementation. Thus, the message 
may be that, for presently employed personnel, content deserves greater 
consideration than the way in which it is delivered (process). 

Within this topic, rated as the fourth in overall priority (6.1), there were two 
goals that were rated as priorities by respcmdenls. The Brst was to continue to serve 
students identified under present federal and state regulations (rated 6.7 in 
agreement); and, the second, to establish a process to empower local districts to serve 
students who are at risk (rated 6.3 in agreement). There was one objective associated 
with each goal. To readi the goal of continuing service to students identiBed under 
federal and state regulations, the objective was to define and clarify the population 
to be served under federal and state regulations (rated 6.5 in importance). To reach 
the second goal, that of serving "at-risk" students, the objective was to define 
local /state guidelines for identifying this population (rated 6.3 in importance). 
Respondents were in less agreement (5.2) with the goal of establishing dear 
parameters for identifying and serving students who are gifted and talented; they 
also considered the objectives of clarifying who is gifted and talented and deigning 
a service delivery model for these students as less important (5.1) than all other 
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goals and Directives, respectively. Clearly, there was the perception among the 
partidpanis that this pcqnilation is a lower priority within special education. 

Priiirityfe Stud«it Qntttimes 
Of the two areas of concern within this topic, only one was identified as a 
priority-A. The lack of consensus on educaticmal outcomes: wl^ther they should be 
the same for all students. Respondents were in high agreement (6.4) with the goal 
of clarifying k>w the goals of the State Board of Education (SBE), Common Core of 
Learning (CCD, and America 2000 reflect desired outcomes for individuals with 
disabilities. They also considered the three objectives associated with this goal to be 
very important (6.0). The objectives were to determine how the goals of SBE, CCL, 
and America 2000 address the extremes of the student learning spectrum, the 
outcomes throug^ut a student's lifespan, and working toward independence and 
desired quality of life. It would seem that it is more important to darify what 
outixmie measures should be and different approadies that may be appropriate than 
emphasizing and rationale and methods for assessing student outcomes (Area of 
Concern B). 



SYMPOSIA RECOMMENDATIONS 

The quantitative and qualitative evaluation data provided by Symposia 
participants strongly support several recommendations. The strategies and 
resources for addressing these tasks are outlined in detail in the Plan of Action (See 
Appendix D). 

1. Change is possible thiottgh a bottomupsystemk statewide pcocess. 

A diverse, yet representative, group of individuals came together for a 
common ptirpose. They acknowledged their diversity, addressed complex 
issues, and readied consensus. The process developed for the Connecticut 
Symposia provided both the structure and flexibility to allow the 
participants to read) their goal~a Han of Action for the next century. This 
process should serve as a model fw future change initiatives. 

2. Funding is the primary concern. 

In order to add«^s the gpals ctf the Plan of Action; flexible, programmatic, 
and student-t>ased funding formulas that provide greater local discretion 
and agency collaboration are needed. Factors that presently impede 
integrated and comprehensive service delivery that is student-centered, 
family-focused, and community-based must be investigated. Funding 
formulas must allow spedal education and related services personnel to 
serve students with disabilities in general education classrooms and 
support general education interventions for these students as v.'eU. 

3. Every student is entitled to appropriate educational services. 

The intent is to serve iii students well; yet, the process remains less clear. 
The Plan of Action suggests the need to rethink the implementation of 
current mandates and service delivery systems. 

4. Students identified under current special education mandates must be served. 

The gains that have been made in delivering services to students with 
spedal needs must not be undermined. Services guaranteed by current 
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fiederal and state mandate must be ensured. Categories of disability 
should be retained to protect mandated services for students with 
disabilities. 

5. Categories of disability are not relevant to service delivery. 

Labeling prc^ams, teachers, or classrooms is not |mxlucttve educational 
practice. Service delivery should be based on instructional need as 
specified by the goals and objectives in Individual Educational Plans. 
Assessment of each student's strengths and weaknesses, not categorical 
factors, should determine service delivery. 

6. An increasingly diverse population of at-ri^ students must also be served. 

Educators in general and special education must collaborate to better serve 
students who are at-risk of not prospering in the education system and for 
whom services are not currently mandated. Mechanisnts for collaboration 
between general and special education must be enhanced in order to foster 
effective programming for these students. 

7. Preservice preparation must provide integrated programs in which general, 
special, and related services personnel are prepared to serve all students by 
working collaboratively throughout their training. 

Coursework and experiences must first provide all personnel with 
competencies as generalists prior to developing competencies as 
specialists. Administrators must have coursework and experience in 
working with students who are at-risk, disabled, and representative of the 
increasing diversity in schools. 

8. New partnerships are needed to deliver services more effectively. 

Collaboration within and across agencies, universities, schools, classrooms 
parents, communities, and the State Department of Education must be 
facilitated. 
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9.What*8 already weeing miirt be tecognized and more broadly Implemented* 

It cannot be said that Plan of Action goals and objectives are unrealistic 
because most are already being implemented in various scho^, colleges, 
and agencies throughout the State. There are many successful models and 
programs that should continue and can serve as strategies and resources 
for service delivery in the future. Collaborative consultation, team 
teaching, teacher assistance teams, prof^ional development center 
partnerships, and cross-agency/school district initiatives have proven to 
be effective models that deserve extensive replication throughout the 
State. 

10. The Plan of Action must be implemented immediately. 

In order to l>e ready to meet the needs of all students in the next century, 
the Plan of Action requires immediate attention. Implementation by the 
State Department of Education and other State agendes will be fostered by 
the broad constituency represented in the Symposia Steering Committee. 

11. General education must be invidved in future planning and implementation 
of the Plan of Action. 

The Connecticut Symposia was an opportunity for those directly 
concerned about students with special needs to address the critical issues 
facing special education and come to consensus. It is now critical to extend 
this process to a broad range of general education personnel-classroom 
teachers, principals, parents, superintendents, and agency representatives. 
The implementation of the Plan of Action will re.'juire new initiatives 
involving extensive dialogue with general education personnel. 
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12. General and special education must work collaboratively to define outcomes 
that are relevant for all students. 

Schocd refoim initiatives, such as America 2000, may encourage elements 
(e.g., national curriculum, standardized testing, and higher graduation 
requirements) that may have a negative impact on students with 
disabilities or other learning differences. Solutions that are equitable for 
students, regardless of their place on the academic continuum, must be 
determined collaboratively by all educators. Special education personnel 
must be active participants in the school reform movement. 

Conclusion 

Our primary concern has been to identify how the Held can work with other 
constituencies to address the needs of all students who are at-risk, t>oth now and in 
the 21st Century. It is hoped that both the Symposia process and its product-the 
Plan of Action-will encourage others to use the prospect of a new century as an 
opportunity to take a proactive stance in facing and attempting to solve complex 
issues in education. It is hoped that the lessons learned and the quality of the 
product will serve as a template so other regions, states, or constituencies can 
replicate this approach to systemic change. Although debate, research, and 
information dissemination are encouraged; we believe it is time for schools, 
colleges, state agencies, professional organizations, and advocacy groups to seek 
solutions collaboratively. The alternative to working together to develop 
productive consensus is to allow others to determine the future of special education. 
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Pro|ect Timeline 
(as of 4/91) 



Protect Timeline 



Activities Completion Dets 

SdectE^qxzts 1-4) 1/31/91 

Select Reaetoivribi^ 1-4) 2/15/91 

Setoct Partlcl]>ants 2/28/91 

Expertsfnapics 1 & 2) submtt papers 3/31/91 

Select %mposia stte 3/31/91 

Invtte Partictpants 3/31/91 

DJatitibute Expert P^KTstltipics 1 & 2) to Reactors 4/1/91 

ReactofsCXXypfcs 1 & 2) submtt pS4)ers 4/15/91 

Select Expert rropic 5) 4/15/91 

ExpertsfToptcs 3 & 4) submit papers 4/15/91 

Olstiflmte Qcpert Papers Ttcpkcs 3 & 4) to Reacton 4/22/91 

Select Reactors fFopic 51 5/1/91 

ReactoiB fn^tlca 3 ft 4) subintt papers 5/1/91 

Distrfbute Expert and Reaction Papers m^iics 1 & 2) to Partictpants 5/1/91 

Conduct Sympoetiim l flbpics 1 & 2) 5/9/91 

Dlstrfimte Expert and Reaction Paper» (Tic9ic8 3 & 4) to Participants 5/9/91 

CcQduct^Smqwfitum^rropics 3&4) 5/23/91 

Coiidi]GtS^jpnxposfuni3(T<q)lcs 1 -4) 6/5/91 

DtstrOnite results of Symposium 3 to Participants 6/22/91 

DIstiflnite results of ^mposfa 1 • 3 to Expat ttof^ 5) 6/22/91 

&q)ert fXt>pic 5i submits paper 8/7/91 

Dfstrtbute Expert Paper (Topic 5) to Reactors 8/ 15/91 

Reactors flbpic Si submit papcis 8/31/91 

Distrtbute Expert and Reaction Papeis fTopic 5) to Participants 9/15/91 

Conduct Symposium 4 (Topic 5) 9/26/91 

Conduct Synqxsium 5 (Tcfpks I- 5) 10/17/91 

Produce Monograph 12/31/91 

Finalise Action Plan 12/15/91 

Distrtbute final Symposia products and Action Plan to Participants 1/15/92 
and C<mnectJcut constituencies for rtview and feedback 

Distrtbute final symposia products and Action Flan to national 1/31/92 
constituencies for review and feedback 

Synthesize feedback Spr. 1 992 

Submit Acticn Plan to State Department of Educatk>n 6/30/92 
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Group I: Population To Be Served 



Definition: Special Education students will continue to be served under Public 
Law 94-142 and CGS 10-76 Statutes. In addition to that population, all educators will 
collaborate to serve students who are at risk of not prospering in the education 
system. Examples include, but are not limited to: those who learn slowly, those 
with behavioral/medical problems, those who may be educationally disadvantaged, 
and those who are gifted and /or talented. 

Assumption: There is a need for collaboration between special and general 

education in order to better serve non-mandated at-risk students. 

Students Who Are At-Risk of Not Prospering: 

Physigal/Mcdical 

Chronic health and medically fragile 
HIV/AIDS at risk 
Substance abusers 

Congenitally exposed to substance abuse 
Attention Deficit Hyperactivity Disorder (ADHD) 
Students in need of crisis intervention 

Environmental 

Homeless 
Substance abusers 

Congenitally exposed to substance abuse 
Children of dysfunctional families 

1. abusc/ncglcct 

2. divorce 

3. behavioral problems 

4. attention-seeking 

5. reactive depression 

Children of poverty 

Latchkey children 

Truants and dropouts 

Juvenile delinquents 

Students in need of crisis intervention 

Cultural 

LEP (limited English Proficiency) /Culturally Diverse 
Students in need of crisis intervention 

Educational 

Gifted /talented 

Students in need of crisis intervention 

Birth - three population 

Adult learners /lifetime learners 

Slow learners 

Truants/dropouts 
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Topic I: Population to be Served 

Aiea of Concern: A. Scope of the population to be seived 

Rationale: There is a nsed to define the wide range of students whose needs have an impact on their ability to benefit frran genenU education. 





Goab 


Obfedim 


Stralesfes 






i OwiUM^m of cntmit i^mAmtd 


• T0 cofKSmit to 99fV9 Miidf»f» tdcmtfit4 
taf>d» PL fl> !47 tad CCS 10-7*5 


Ct) To dtR^ wd dwtflf ft< ^MiwiUtdii lo t< 
MTMd tffitftr PLM>MlMd CG5 


fit) trfuMlW M ntttefB frf MrtMB rfaliiMev ^imiI ah 

Mvd m^Ncr tkvi ^wiywy^ or ^^torT, 


oduciiiaB «Kdi —ipfniit OR liit«|im»g 
l^'dml dtfinMoniv fteioond BVWff . 

« A maltidifdsitRorjr patitl of 
tftywOdw 10 d<¥dop '>itt*'mwiwm 


sliofi ttra ofid^ 
<*i*dR§ 


Z ftoviMon ol AMdAtad MTtciA for 
tmdtrtit «i%o gifted Mtf tel«H»d 


t Td lOltWtah cto«r poramtton for 
tdmoipi^ tnd iffvtng >»iid»9 wfio «re 


m 7o«ktft^%vlB«*gilid/ttCf0Mi«atato 
for tf>o pwpovii of pio'wldi'n itnAow 
^gwfit/nwdii odttcittoitf. 

a> To dc»t^ « MVtcv dcf ««fy Mdtl for 
cnidtfW nrfio ao^M/winrtid 


HI W^fcA • cemmittft of kiwrttdgtffr 
pv^^iwdvil^ tfl^ iRVBil^^Mo tod drftoo ciKaiA 
IdttrtttoiUsi wd w^ftof piwfvtoK 

^^^fc^J .^^^^^^te^^^^M ^^^^^ 

10 fii^bpr <N ccttobcwa»» w of gfMral ontf /or 
^«da! odoettiflA m ^drttmy of MVtett to 
ttvdcrttt wtio tt9 ^jtKod tiMt tiluMid 


♦ CT Odiwiliiw Mrtww% f9 TtfMiod 

MdtandcmAQ. 

• CT CswMfi of AdmifiitMon ol 

* LM|]WBBrt of BdttOittQBk 

« An Council 

• Ado^MtrfWidii^ 

* SpBctol tii^r9ctlaM| prt^rcsio tmivdtffS 

iwt tlsdiod fo coopifoiH'o liMntii^ 


fSMSf * ton 


1 IdfRtiKcatieR ol who to 'fl.rliik' 


• To 99UMU>h « piwm to fi»pu»i'« lioc^ 
dM«wt» lo »df4HUy fitKlemi ««t>o «rv "w- 


rt) to dWtne ioctl/Meir gtwd^Unrk for 


^ fVMtdo fCMttiM t»d Wc^tMcol tutoltMr to 
LEA^tedi*^opi^loatf|ptMH<s 

jb9 Ciipkirt tN* <olUkofMM ttoo of opKtol 
rdurttiDii ond/or rogoJof •dttcttton tii Uw 
idr^lifkMMft <4 MtidrAtt who '**i-ftik** 


• biptor^OGtfiaR. 

• Con0>umfy lodd «d liMhh opnKlto 

• fVf-rvfrrrtt ttr«fff|pe« 

• Cttrrxutttm -bowd m<»mnrM 

• CoD^ortovc <om«#iforu*n 

• Ckhrt ihfmoiive 


ilioH tcm 
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Topic II: Student Outcomes 

Area of Concern: A. The lack of consensus on whether educational outcomes should be the same for all students 



Rationale: Connecticut has separate sy^tens for general and si>ecial education while research indicates that students 

are nu>re alike than different and that all students can leant 



Issues 


Gods 




Strategies 


Resources 


1 Dates 


Edvcttton Co»|» Cotstmcn 
CW# ol L*imf^ fCCI.) w»4 


«f»d A8»«nca rtOffct 4«t>ftd 

oiiUois»«s (or ifidiwdusla with 
dlMM&M 


en TOMcnMArHairfRt^aaUfll Sttmi 
(he ifttiSffM foaratn^ tppctrvn 

C& Tp^fttmtfwhowdwfoilftof 9^CCt 
Mitf AcMfka 2000 arftfMw the ttrifeoBV 

axtrf Amcfca 2000 atfdrtm workmg 
^tile 


Aimn^ 2000 to 4evriqp uwwtiiui nn iMr 
j^ypf^^tatQi^v for aS viudfnta 

^ Olteibr«rtenmaa«^aitBaf^«trvtfMk 
MliOvC «itf^Oa,««d America 2DB0 

|[» RrflM 4ir go^ of tl»# CCL an^ 
AttfM«c» 2060 t& fflifttMl loittit^ liM»o 
rdlMad t9 ttodcftta ^ tite exttvowa tfie 
laajiviRi^ ipKQmst- 

tt> L4lh«f all ««ft»t4Af ftMWfca* InchidUg 

CO, SB& nd AflMrtM 2000 na^L 

(e) ONrtafOttna difjrw tff ^|rnc]\nattelt|f batwn 
««isdftg iMtfvs ^ Of SK GEL 
AawtaaZaBD. 

^ Stig)Ke%t rtf^nemtRtt «r adttitMCts ta SBfi, 
CCl* Amencttt MOdocttswnti 


* T«A rorc* 1 to De coayowa or 
ol 

S$fnpo«« on ^octet Edvcatt^ ka 

Ihr ^stCaMuy 
BuvdMia 
Paftwtf 

UMoRf 

Xcdiatv 

Advhaorvlot fWMdm 

« PiMdIiig to suppof) Tjik Pom 1 tfiocti 

sttSBMifto^ and JMlyM iRfpfBUttaft 

No*r. AO Talk force GfOb^ to br fifics^oaad 
Ol ftaMotdm tvho ^so llMre lh« 
evpertlar to addresa the aaatgn^d 

otepKi**e». 


TIB. - 
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Topic n (conO 

Area of Concem: B. Reasons and methods for assessing student outcomes 



Rall^iulc: It is extremdy difficult to ascertain outcomes for complex issues (i.e., human behavior); and yet many offer simplistic solutions 

(i.e., standardized testing). 





Goals 


Objectives 




Resources 


Dates 






CD To 4«Ccrminr •damonij nmom 

d To tfttmiUm tM polecat ivMoitt for 
ptwdttrtwy ttwdtfft ntiwwiui. 

fi) To <ltmiUf« ch» fiiusMtat imm lov 
9> To dettJUUM tfir aooeui maovt* ^ 


^ Cmdted SjfB^pQiite to pfMenl p^tflioEi piptfv 
^ Cowdvct Syutyuito to leva»ar«Autiai«» 
1^ Projaou pomifiiig practlcft «nd ino4el 


• Crapvtvr p«aT€h««, tet«rnttr«^ 
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Topkll (com.) 

Area of Concern B (cont.) 



Issues 


Goals 


ObfccHvM 




Resources 


Dales 




fMpBiid lo the ^MUof^ rtUtfd to 

& To dffhnrftir tii» tprciftc sMMnmnicpt 
< To *ttff« m^'AftMrtif^M IM}I» •ltd 


oirtcopti t«f Coiwtcttqit Mifttry 
a> To ^dwmff eitttins m«»»«m <•§ 
<^ To 4oMRmiit di« vibdny/TCli^Wtttr ol 

JMW tpPCtftetf UldlCMJfk 
(0 To tf«¥fftop l^#l»t*ttw 

^ To impfM' 0wt»4tffDirM of IFF Biid rrr 


liv¥«l«<o iiihitniii In pfvifw of omcflBie 
Itf Uto «mwr^ profMftlOfi«i» «o ttN»t tit 




iwsrw 




dt«*tirfft««« t^ni»«fioi« c«i«<trMikg 


<9 To ^9Nm Afptofftolr nperi fofMtt. 
•odirffM jnrtfuiioi 

•WMBflWttl 


AMtiidmvid Attt^ottsCaOttMie. 

, i(l AMifi* lypTopnttcfww oc<vr»<T of 
10 ftHiAr pr«o^t or CT«««f iww d^u anrtft tnd 


* MM»uinm«tt and rtoov^ t^^aioH 





Topic IKconL) 

Aiea of Concern B. (cont). 



Imiei 


Goals 


Obicctives 


Strategy 


Rcsouroes 








Mi»faUdi acciiivl* cffMcU. 


MffVOM tl dMA ffiOdtl^tt in SAX 

«B» in ipMSat arfiMMkct plMMm ia •pidil 
liiffmnfUt p*rf«fTn#nc# by tpcCfN^ 


^kllr. Ait TMk force sro^foWeoatponrf 
el olokcli^idviv who oIm how «hr 
wptHtM lo oddrtM cMlfMd 






• ic oeWrdit iiM A^t^Mcy of m* 
tndMhj^twd E4wctrt<3«i PUa dm » 
bo^ w dittcsint Ad prociM^iMdv 

MiiMusQiSfld TrAfttioon n«n 07?) i* 
both an flutccm «rt4 proem ««hid« 


fft autooM indlorter 

0> Ts4fvriopcn(4TiJ to WihfMr chr rrP » 
«n onfcenv wAcvior 

(2> To drv«top CTlMfU to nrrfytw thr TTP « 


w^itlfiggfitt tr* Jtdfierrd to m lET 

<^ DtfbM th# olvnl to eh* otMipofwMl «f 
tftf w tw^wi for ifr»ifl*iii«i i9g* 
iV^«M<ff If* o^tcctl««) 

tilt tFP 

tMiw the ovtffH to whwh c«mp««^4n« of 
tbeHT' 
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Topic III: Service Delivery 

Area of Concem: A. Mandates 



Rationale: IMff^ential mandates within and between agencies Iractionalize services to students and families. 







ObfecUvts 


Strategies 


. Re90ttrces 


D«tc« 






dnHini atf 4Bdlk ftvdcnt and totiiftticliiat 
oadi tCadtfit Kaa aqtiat accati to 
at^'to^- 

Q> T9 fwvxrw ih9 oitaalofi atattimntf c4 aP 


ft> O^centraHce nate afmetet mtd aataMiali 
ii^on^ conuiitiiftttve a^MMl4%. con^Maadetf 

Gi^(llliftdnokflr«|MnbMidiAqMr^^on 
iUat) ptanwlwy ta^a tM tedude {Mr«(tt» to 
fdasi a^pnafM* pfopaflM lor «adi MadwL 


• AAdBVflc 

• HtMA amke c«pwntatrvaa 

• AS afBKcy AfiOToaptot^iffa 

• TrM^g far adwot-liaaod 

Adida. 


fawiary >WS 
faftuaiy tW* 




a ToCDila|»r«at«fartcalpnip«iMUiad^o«ib 
to airve a broader pofpulatMP 


0) To tJWtft thst eai^ tAtdeM fMtt^ ({w 
Mtded adiKJaoMSaafirkni 


itf EataMah « mmiiiaa 10 di^pi ia|liiM0R <Mi 
Ml a tUfa and Me»i tawil d«l wm novtde 
adaym*^ aytiafch^ nahcatayaffkii ^wAwgfar 

adttcadOA. 


• CT Sine Otai. 01 idvcaiion 

• CASE. 

. CONNXTA^ 

• CEC 


|«iuary t^- 


for atffrtce* mNt (Kan #duc«fk«f. 


health cart, ahvttvr. aafflty^ food and 
•dvcatson 


pwidr ada^ate h#alth care, t^efter, 
laletf, food, aad fducMoA tor eoch diftd 

0 To (nawe cHat s]| ^mkwi Kare tqital 
laQuicvsmfia 10 pwilde nacxaBi^^ aa^fioia 


W b^lOTt w»d tmijtaiffm iKF^ Abl W ib|^ Of 
Sfttdeitta. 

Wrtte a 801 of R^hta tof Studefita to 

Camakin 


« A^voqrCfOMfv 
• l\»id» 




1 l^iipanifra&< fu^du^ 


iwocatagarteal Kmdti^ for egaip^it^ve 
aemcM to «0 aAtdoHi 


a> Toldttnltfr ^tmdDigKMmi 

0 To inatitttte fKe cotvctpi of 'mon*y 
foOoMflPli the Mvdmt* 

0) To mtmmiM cocrpr<i^ amw^n ajtrnota 
Cor knutod fund^ 

(l> To idertftff ftew anum N htndu^ 

^ To pwide adf^uie funding 

To irt 'Up funding admmtttraOfln 


U> Otvte a m^&.^|tAtfy «tt^ l^cc 10 euMM aS 
fttevaat taasca and Mdtf racoffi*mi*datlotia 
fwcnavy loachlwa oadlkok^acttve 

2 Create a CT Sf)C »aik loe^ lo ewmtiie aU 
«rtev«^ tMuet make lacommtHdattOm 
III iiiwiii I to arhsrve each 06^ *H»o 


• PTW.l^Aj^' - 

• fUfirMrttattvM hxMn all af^mofo 
« fj!|BdAd«He 

• Funduig 


Tsumro — 



Topic UKcont) 

Axea of Concern A (cont) 



Issues 




CHrfectives 

Km rt^tmuy >g twft fwopwty or tfbwty 
s Octlt nc«f •crvtct» » nfCMfff 


Strategies 

1 

1 


Resources 


Dttet 


A RcMMVte fvSwcAttoMi tntffdMs 




0> To diiniMfir mmtoc* Otct dttnd from 

^ to HdQKt «a flwe^Aff* oqttAnr •avm m 

— 


ObfKtlVt 


« csw 

• COHHCASE. 
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Topic III (cont) 

Area of Concern: B. CollaboraHon 



lUtfonale; Partror^ips wi&in and between schcx>ls and communities are needed to effectivdy meet the needs of a diverse student population. 







Objectives 


Stntagies 


RMOurceft 


Data 


vltiota. 


wnHctafl ifuiW 
^ To «VMt« a coQ^mHw win 

904«l Wfthm HtKMlf th#t pfO^^UIti 
a^ff opHate odwcatteitat pM^^tma irwf 


irxsiM •'«Sm w'^iumu 

from ttltffpt Wai^la^ MlmhktaifaliQii|^ 

<2> To 4tv«l9p m«4fMk ff»iiifworkic 
wttfttPidiociia 


W Ohrgt^pUii aw<fiiygpi^lar cwPa^airfcat 

10 tndud^ few QQi^BiIlM Mt tilf IbOsm^^ 

•liamtt^itylaa 
atfociKISMl prM#aMt 
«0 ftwr>d# cft^otwg todMtot aaatauno far th» 

Cv> Ot«l9 ii^/or u«ti»o *TgfMft*HfPt1 firM«g>« 
a»d amKttiNft fhti nfffiawppOfl edMprabofi 

*4ap4itiiwttf fKo^Rfp 

*pNihitffiftai coAfli^tKM 
WldOli vfo of Mif 

•n#wW«y tft ovrtncti 

(oUabpratum morfcU <HFP/paBi» to «(»inci»> 
Oevtbk itMr and Mmi htftdms) 


A 1 111 !■ 1 ^^^M 

• LEA l^ii^MiMl tJ^atopwwffi 

QxfSMfilMa 

• NortliMil ttgXMnl U>or»WT 

• PpbdMi* pracMa and vtMMMiw m odwr 

• Rni^aift«taMlMcfat(ui«da^ 

WOtUif aftd IwowM^fablr *ulf (uM 
CBBtd^ttHJia/cia» maruffria 
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Toi^m(cont) 

Area of Concent B (coni) 



1^^^^^^^— ^* ^ ^ ^ ^ ■ ^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^r 



fifocMcts $st cott i fc of>tl0n ts occur 
pFocftin fof CTttrttfwttew to occuf 



! 



4» SsitflFn ifldtKtt»ir«itii»4MM 



ftO 



cvtMltHf or len^ »tf ^a«y to «»A 



T^Ai: 



^7 ScitB D^pv of IvrtuiBllfllff 
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Topic III (conU 

Area of Concern C (cont) 











u 


Resources 


Datei 




h Tc tfivfim fptci«ltir#tl •4votto»^ 
procA^tfW BiJlhiMtwIinj I9 eim Hit 

c To i^vcthnif wttto Mmort Mivkw to 


a) To stmfv Hm fH tcsff potmi tfcf 
CD T* «p^]f «fiMN« iwftrvctwi fklite, 


TM Hi tus«c« «Mc)Mra m wi»wdi»iitd 
TB^ OMy far gMHi» lwi»n€»wi. 
« CflrttaMto ftt|^«it Mtf Mttt mttitftttd 

}JBA fVi#Nri(Mll ^CVAfKMVt ft AMI 

«0 CofHiBtti^ fo typport ftl«t« ai«pd«ff>d CEU 

(f) MoMmv li*f LEA* 10 pron^ iMd 
toMiMttflnrf iiV|iyMJf1 WMiw Iff ^ idNoote 

CD MMd«t« iiscrkt prawtnion for an to 

iff^ «w9dtn» «o ttit fiittro «4uc#t|0li«l 
<omimwy rri^tiv* lo iM iwm of Lmi 


* ^flRMCt^Cyf CdO^pfMlCjP iMlMBMft 

* OipifMni of Eattoltavi 

« Att iyyruyitoH fivtfavi itfppvMt itrvkv 


19RT9M 


4 Tfdmtofjr 


• To «tiUxt K v«r%Hy ol iKhMitoff 10 


C2> To fmp UmS m ^fcspvtttr trttfiution of 


*«ippen tuir ill Uw wAe*<on of fwlvtolegsr tit 


• SfMC 

CH' f¥S fUlm ifmtet«* 
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Topic nKcoitt) 

Area of Concern: C. Instniction/Suppoit Services 

iUtimulr. An effective and integrated system of instruction and support services is needed to address the individual needs of all students. 





Goats 




Strata^ 


Resources 


Dates 




A. To Mct^y^omt cuivluUft to fl^t 
lilt Avtm Hv^Mti popidMcn oli^ 21it 


0) To Mml^ 44^f«d otticosics for 
pBpgliHiini Mwni. 

0 T« Vivlfv, oo4^« «Ht >dtp< qtoitog 
iUjiHuli /lOWteM to jddfvH tilt dnifid 
iwwMMf frf Htlirti 

0» To fNp«4V fiv<t9l» lor tmiKtoA t» 

4V To HiMr*i« cwfUvli/»mrk»» 

MfefBflcfbl «i}uadOMl eKptriftiBv* for 10 

MidfRVL 

0} To dmlo^ tprrtriifd cumcttk/MrvHW 


M ^^pv^ «f CCt far all adnCMlefi 

Id Uaa ilw CCL/Aoiaiira sattSa at Ht« 
fr4fl>firorti for davtloplAg or oMdl/f^ 
cBfitaiSa- 

10 Ovrttap a rdlabarMlwr oiodrt th*t bftte the 

to anM tn TfMMoiv Flannt(t|| 
(•> tJteTteMf orTntfMr^ModaltottaadtaCCttyt 


• UshnmMaa 

• Vocd SducattoB A^mdc^ 

• Inin^^fiAcy iyp*rasicitli 

• CT 5ma PuMitttiwtt of 

« AUapprafwmafttdemittppotfaw^^ 

fVofratiMi^ orfaMiatMm* <i r . CA5P. 
CSCA.CAS5m 


Tfma 

Xca^lP^I 
4 0K9M»ft 




A To pffo^dv tfivUoom«<tt* th«i trt 
coAtfiKtv« to tearrving for cUMiwim 


^> To ^dcfitiff *t tnvBWKBUl wotfa ol 
flftidmpevtdidnM 

CD To MUN M«4» »n^fvt* to »ft 

0) To ttaki and nipport Maff to twp^^won 
nd adafW progwop/aw^eaa lit a ^artt^r 


Oaaia a practM far iaaantny ^ naoda of 
midimarMNatoihdrlHBiw aiii CGgMwudty. 

^ 9tavid0 laaifias «Ad rDpfort «taft wHh MmM 
ui altcfMllv* MiWfCifiK ptoerdttm t e » CB( 
fHiitAjtto AaMMswR^aK 

«d P>^»idatrtiwto»lom<|wfi<^»>tfy<»tatatfte 
dg¥<>optef a hiwawaik far Imkgig aawifftft 

M^j^aauvKOon. 


* Ht&tfVlaMa 

« Tr^MT of lnkmf% Modal ^ CBA aftd 
oiher tHm*rtov^ af*farw^nt procodttfio 


OMOtttt 
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Topic lit (conU 

Area of Concern: D. Family/ Staff Involvement 



Rationale: Family and staff involvement is essential to positive outcomes. Parents are experts on their student and have much knowledge to 

share with educators in regard to their child's strengths, needs and adiievemaits 



Issues 




\-/irj4rvi 1 V c«* 




Resources 


Dates 




b To 4tftt€»fc iMRlto to becBiM taetm 


CD To teToh^ p««f»» tn tM 6mf^ tfttf 

To pfovtdo trtlroftg owitrtete tiid 

W TodmSepOndMrocMofintt 

0) To provtUc cuIlvcSjf nlmAut pif^wniL. 


viimnra and tairteooaM HtvfcB* 

wd iMivldt wrvlM and ii^pan ffBttpiL 
Hk ttcmit tmflotofi for non-€fi^rtt aptobog 


• LEA**. 

• i^SCa 

• Mulfamkt^gBidao 

• DMH 
« DRS 

• CkMlWfllfJF ClVl|% 

Oiranunlly GfoinitdhiftRiv cttHBFd). 

• Schoola. 

• Oimnmyiy yottpo 

• CuOeaaa ond Vntmmt^ 






end fnntbcB 


atiff 

O To enable pmiio ond ataff wtO wotk 

8) To tmoiv dttt piMitft and Mir w& Martt 
iQf*^ to flMfco Mmm 


0} EMoar^pMttttopoit^dpvir bttachftapof 
dod»oMttidi^ 


~ — Qsnsssss^fTnT 

* hwd Joint tramf^ 

• Fund Mm for erointi^ of pafiriu and of 






ttndfnuntfmg ei tMtnAn and tlntr mmtB 
wMd> A/r*ct etfycaiMn in • mMmiSImI 
mnrvivnntt. 


a) To o^tfCtfo ouf{ tit cwftwfti t«M«ft and 
To tdttcote >t#ff In f|ft«<it«. 


(to CfiKdvcv pwrvMr and macrvict »sn^ 


• &iaif lovtl iraoaiaton ovoOabW for 

* Ciwunutdiy aogaiitiMlora 
PifdaiiinBil oaaartaddna- 








n> To provido 1 vomtjr of profraiM 
aiMlWHaj ftfUtrMrft^fad <o» a«<fca» 
»>^t»«g »vpp0rt. paront aupport^ 
Krafidparcfti e»ppckH^ an4 trmnMao 
tuppvn at ill 


lit To iitvol«^ pomfft in iKt deat^n and 
liii|4iiioiiiiClim of (Kfoo pnj|||atffv 


• Co«mitmtYagfT»o<»»o ntogrwHwortO 

• SlMo orgaittaoiaona to anin*tf» 

• Natiofial orjiaittaacmtt 

• fvarty mtafvffition and tranaitfcm plannani^ 
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Topic III (conU 

Area of Cdncem D (cont) 







Obiecttvtt 




RegQoirccs 








Q> To p«vkt« <B»ple ttmt to comaH/ 

0> To Mho^c»mmaMiy ifltonwttoti 

<0 To mvolrv tufl m docm«fi ai«kli>g 
dnoM>r 


kl Didp ttickcr mttM OMi wm oUow far 


*— '-^ — 

* OA. 

* OBA. 

* $ERC 

* C8GC. 

* QiVif Iffy of OsBtAtfttf^ 

* AAmHwUtw«dBi^ol&fj»<ypwtfar 





lopic IV: Personnel Preparation 
Afea of Concern: A Preservice education/personnel preparation 



K«tionale: Overall, current preparatkm prognstis are inadequate to meet tiie needs of s{>eciai education students in the 21st century. 





Goab 


Cn>Mivc8 




Resources 


Dues 


t i«p«rai«ii«M of prcfmisiul 


h To teosiiiv Afid fmrtm Mma inrMiij> 

nrnrj fnf itT rrTa^ffal Twftiiii liflni 
fjntrt* Otit wlB b# vwd to itwrt 

c To p««p«ft tdmttvtttFKfin «» «NMf Oif 
fs^MlfBiintft of taadcfaldp tn cli« uw of 


id f o raotgsf^t MMik§ €»mcttla and 
Mtvvy tytlitw « «ii4tTgr«d«ate and 
^adliiate ImiL 

to caaiti* iKal ^mMu cwrtmla faMir 
ttftdtraUndlAM of dtvtralty (a g.^ 

C9 T« ra^nire itt pfvptraQon prograaia tar 
adoilmii AtiMk iQ Incliid^ CBomwofli and 
fl^v actfvt84f to r>m9 tfi9 ^t^iuifemcAtt of 
luOtfituy Itn af la of apwiil adueaOon 


ftpwacfltaOon frov #0 ftWwni dtpaftsiav^tv 
tovdwadte pattflBiial ^R^srafioii tn audi s 

sio; 

ftaoilpntoaMid cnddify c^ovawQf^flftdw ttaa 
^ paiMRfivt to f^rflacf s bmts lutein aMd 

l^ofpQfata IMW cdttiw pa^Bt^wafHi fof 

W FonnaliM a pvoctva wMrt^ a teoad 
ffOfCMMattm of MaImv adocatton and jwtWlt 
MHoa4 pmoiipiai joinUy and coivtlmKmaty 
OTKvnt^ pi^atfvm cttrrtcula In atfdaf to 
wwawgf ajwpt puirtci^ 

Id PUm atfd «valt»«* f»raonii«t prtpafafloA 
f£ (ii^ aux adilaiftpn of pnrpvaiioit pnpaflta to a 

CoftttMw tha ttaa ol nnraiit comprtaocy 

^ fUfralu*ta fitrfVM ■ainimffiii tjwrvxnwm and 
fkcid M fifw aaatMBBMnt Mnumiita aa Mfded. 
asMMkATM imIrumtH to be graviidad to 
<«lMia> ditmMy and ba Maa fMt 

^ Coiottfitta tfit tagulativt cocnmttinrftt to r^t 
BOT piugiam 

00 ftete*t««r lha if^ttat huiduiji tai^ for Cora 
TrMn»n|t pww»w» for Coopr»t»>^ t^dm^ 

® loK^atr dtatof^ (Kr Advtcnry Committee 
lor Ih* Stttdy of Cradvair Progranva for 
Taactwn (n»^ flf HffjNr Ed > 


- ^« - ^ _ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ # B^4M^MM^^b 

* ansa ua^^mocm oi i ii|^w umnauow. 

* UniMiilMa. 

* LEte. 

* La|^ialafora 

* HfiSO 

* INlfa^a Srctor 


Tsma 

Aaavraftc* ia 
nacdad ifcM ttta 
procMa Witt 
ccatiit— a 
Hoidtf (aaNoft 
with tHa 
asttiU^mM of 

ttMltfIt* ^ 

C^Biflttttw aftd 



TopicIV(cont) 

Area of Concern: B. Peisonnel selection and teciuihnent 



Raliraale: VMere is a need to attract and retain poscmral yfho reftect diverse student populaticms and are adequacy and prc^ly prepared. 



Issues 

4>M«ltfteli Willi dMAmv 


Goals 

li To tocmat iiBBtar of iiWqMH^ity 


(U T9«iaHnl|»MiMr«iiMM«y«Ba 
oiiidiKiiAtiydWttay 

V0^of9onl9 twcltinf Mid flllCid fK¥it9 
carvm. 

a> T»dMlaf»i^ttiiiBi0nqBifaftidMtMd 

TVon^f•«•;^ Omi^loMl Th«r^i»t»* 


SlrAlC}rif9 

twwwwq^^ l£A id 


Remtrccs 

0 dhwio wMMdr — itdciltwwd Mp^itdcw - 
EMBflkr (ncMr tWCH €cii«Ci|^ sud 
U^wdfcmdhniw^ 

UratTCT 9Mtt Dipt of EdM»0«i wd 
Die 




Id Pii^ fa uni CMwr iiiMuiiM CMrtqrfttgi 
fyovtdetnctfitMOo^tdMliiiitfpi^ 

iiKvnM cPBHWWiodQR kfcwftn iht L£A md 

dtf fntMfartwHhL^Dspt^StnrloM^n^At 
And ochiy <d in'HitfiMrf twiiNBdPHi 

a> EMMft^Mf^idMptrRtddirKMmdiimiio 
wwk tn ^vdid odtiCiflofi iifOywRi wfth locui 
on BttMfiy rtudflht in«M««Q»m «id e<nw 

^ I^tnridf tFAinii^ fof fV^mMRwnff 

Rerlew r»rHltc«tion ond/4K Ur#ft*ifi( 


Z Lm^ o< fUaMUl amUUkc rot 




(t) fttft&c^ •ottrcn to ttnro 








a iMOIMUMItt l»t«f«|r»|«» ItACtlfr 

iilylwflffiT ■■liflii fnr inmi irlttfi 


« Topnw(<droqiiHy48BCw<gtltort|ite«i 


a> Hfv^iit«r*di«dBteio«Hif>»«4tttty 
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Topic rV(conL) 

Area of Concern: C Teacher and related services support 



Ratiionaie: Due to the wide range of excepti<mallties, new methodcriogtes, techra^ogy ai^i limited resources, it is necessary for 

comprehensive su{^>^ of reg^ilar/special education and related services staff to receive ongoing training in the use of 
innovative intervention/instnictional strategies. 







Objectives 




Resources 


Dates 


\ Sttd tot ttwxitmi tmtnictioft for 
puicmid Awdy wytoyed. 


a T<» pvov»d« i facviijr «ft4 cnctfbvy tteH 
mtttifrtti firw Trfwttn|i»lOi iff wfutanii 

occupatioAai tharapiata plifaicvl 

iwwlnal atitfl 
gm^afKMS />ftftp*al 
taadiar* 

pl»yi«cal adiKMtw Mcbm 

fofa*§ft Ungttana t«ach#r» 
pfapfofcpaiofttia 

«<ocattPAa) atf ucaBcm teactim 


(1) to pivMdi ifrtiltnit tmtmcttea to «U 
•aieelpaMMlte 

««dy«tte«8f nlBtid itctaotosr 

TOdi^ft^^ AOKD^dyilwwiMiat 
lawOltfc ftc. 


iti ^tovidt iwfutfcri ilMinra gn tmr ap^otOm 

10 Prwidt pwftirtflwri Ji 1 ili^ai xni. 

If^pt^viN^Rt pavT cnodtictg/ tcaiA ^BM^iA^ 

(/> SdMidglla w^itapLttitf ttudttwg fiO<i». 

C>nrHDp a <empd«ftan of twMMMi KforTMoM 
t/¥mi^ii* «ftditf% ocQimun^. ccmlact p*epiav 
atata t»<h«cMoHf l^ltfta. profooaioMi 
organtfattont 

ft) Stfpyort tptwaffticy nXw^rkUm 


VTKCI 

• UwliwWiHiM, 

• SCftt A0md«s |a.g« ARC 90^ 8R^ 

• Local dtftnet pm<mna< 




2 Lv^ti^uat^ rwleaM nme tat traxnif^ 


a io providf tiwha^tMM to *neemf^f 
accaaa to pfo^euMtHtat devdopm^m for 

Maff 


{T> To davtiop alctnkaam lor prewdiftg 
pfOgfiffta Mid inlamano^ 


U) t^ovidf huid>^adf<|tt«tea«aKtRK. 
^ faatiytTuwaefcootday 

^> RA^tfe ^»«M«g ackodttiea tewportao«i iia^ita) 
Id a&cw or f acdilatr pUt^tmg titma 






1 l^k «^ ut\dffr«taftd)rg %^ or 
^^pt€i^H0f^% ttf ro^f« an^ 
r»«f«on»ib<ttiYr« a<rAi%|( general 
«<di»<aftoft. tp<<ctat r^u<au«fk. and 
fela4«d MfVKM MaH 


a To Jevrlop «i« a ppt motion for th^ 
diverttff of fo4r% and mfvnaibOiM* 
tiTio4«ft gvma). fp«>viat. and Mat ad 


at lo crtate oppcmitftmaft for «a«h ffroup 
(lemtvii^mat and rilfHd MfVKM »m 
10 Hava tapoiMMoa thai witt provWIa m 
tmdafMandAfig ol *arh Mtiaf a arm of 
aa^tfttsa 


W hrwuk rrguiaf iraat piannti^ fur^ 

<M fact^a^ o»»aTvatx^ of oibfT dt>c>pfenaa 

la ^pf"**^ profotHonai da^^tacmiit 
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Topic IV (conU 

Area of Concern C (cont) 





Goals 






Resources 


Dates 




trtimn§ p^cfrcmt w ptriptolmumili 


ni To tfviii ptiipiofiwgiianili ind Mon lo 
w litdMr dtvflappd ' 

^bt^MillMMi flMMBIi||SMWt fV^ttt^MCi 


ft^ ^uHifi' #di^8^t ilflw lw cpumhiifflw with 
B^wprt#i> pv^nriAtBl tfl^^llOpBlAtt 


. TH?r — 




'■*M*UWl|ff ei MPWMV ftttWfl^ tlflQI^ii 




0> To Ig>pf0»t tfctidiwaUuii d thr atarfpn iiy 

CO To «nhMK» KNooi. hosr», commwvily 
kfM«rf«tfg» of f«ch oOicfi' pdtetet end 


ft9 Trgtft Hvff 4ntf p«r«t9 


• AJBC 
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Topic IV (cont) 

Area of Concern C (cont) 







Objectives 




ResoufCM 


Dstas 


4 TVifadikg for pvifivftHteMl^ 


Tii pfwidv Mid 40filf^ 


*%ilWVlOfril MRtpBMM HitVll^MS 


^ — * — -"^ ^. - ...» - -1 






S N««4 for com»ttMCftttoi« N\4 
c^fHJflutiy (rf M^'ttfi MNiiif irtifwfc 


tafWMfl If IIOBIi hOBW Midi CBHABWldtJf . 


O To «nli«nce Kfro^ homtt, coowRttfiHjr 
prooidisw- 


9^ TnHifttff wdpMMf 







TopkIV<conL) 

Area of Concenu D. Inservice 



Rationale: llMfre is need for HMong learning t^portunities Hut are ongmng and contribute or result in systems development (e.g., think tank). 

Flexibility is required to respond to the changes in professional and perscmnel devdopnent. 



Issues 


Gods 


CM^€ctiv€s 


Stntcgics 


RMOWces 


Datct 


lb. lidiitoo * of cooMnuidcsHofi 




h) ToldCitttiyttidMlwinrit^tfrdhmt 
0 To wrtmn mfliyiahiUftlfi pfofoiionftl 

dcifflOflBtRt fteV Hid llttttatf W9 

A To iMOipcwift tdm ftvm blicnptcr ^ 
fofiunft iiHo octfofk ptiiit (hfti (npcwa 

u. ■■jg;^W'*?**iiff?^ — , 


(ft) Comluct EonxfiM to fttntiPt iO|iriftirtfir(tjn trf 
tftvMt ptiuioctlvw lft.9^ p<MfttciL biialMM» 
odmttanftndlMf^ 

69 CondtfciiiiierMerftEtiviM indhftmftMaf^ 


* bdVfnuAffkl toA tettniii urg,ftntyf*^*wf 
(iLf ^ CK■B^•r of Comorcft. tMi«r 
Riiiitftw ftMVfto^ infturiMo compodlci^ 

tOQti CMHUfftCfWQ^ 




Z ifttttffkicfti touii«r«sp , moBtCfA, 


ft To iMDHtf iKfOttCB MttlftlKV foMlVft ftO 

Un|jiim—n«w of tiiMfV|cftt(««UiVL 


fi9 To MKOWJigt •dttcfttofft to ft^ty 

•l^/kMWtftdS* piMMiliftd kit Ukfttmc* 
ftCtH^ttift 


^ UM trftiA«r<f ^fttMTft 

^ ftv^^dtffiawMplitfi(ftciwid(i^p&Mft). 
(d f^wtdf w^ftMft tlixw for HQipoR itftff 
49 Uar pf«r coodttn^ 

^^^^^^^A • ^ - A M i ■ 1 - ■ ■ M 1 ■ ■ 

Wl 1 l'"niT ^'liUl'tiT IHWf ITT MtffK*! IBW^H* l^nfP 

tf> RoiOftfdi nftw fl*d oontfadrHcMul o%od«f» of 






k IntufficieKf tffCffttttttt/ 
fYCQ^UMi/^frunur* or tcm# for 


a To dc%«{op aftlciM for pTOvtdifm 
tfK#Mtv««. r#coKfitnim ajul ftm€ for 


(t) To civM ftddttMMl mfthodm to rttpfm* 
pof^MM«ial dftvdafCMM 


fit) Modtfy rurrfnt romraci (Mfnm to irtMrvtrr 
4) fVovtdf UKffvtim Add fW<o|ivitf«r 






dtwr%r n««^t of tducttort mnd 


a To <T«tttc uwovattve n«od#b (or <M*fpw% 


a) To prdvidt a VMlvty of ftpfiroftchn lo 
«m» dMptiffs/rdftMl MfVHn 


U) CdPUticr maKt acttviUM 

IfWlfflVftdtAt fttudy/ fVMftKlV 






S Kagmmtation and dop(u«ttoA 
•MxKin current «y&ffcn# hkftd*t t>« 


a fo mcouftiQp eoiliboration and fundtftg 


0} To ftdftpt currcm fundtPK mtchamMR^ lo 
laM»t coUaboratevi an^or^ «cl»o«il dlfttfwt» 

to pgVtdr UlMW R'i iTfiion 

O T(* uniirt bvancun, gevrmni«ntv 
and huffsff «d«K«M pmflfw^ m a^dms 
ta^un of mtthial ccrpom* amon^ aH 

COflMUlffWMi 


U) Inmttftfttffu^dtAKMm.** 

<M Talk to lo(«t novrpp»f ffK btrt and ilfF 


« <Want tVofcram Managm 
• I'offwunHy rvoouKM 
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TopicIV<«mt) 

Area of Omcem: E. Ceitification 



RstiiMUlc: Rigid certification requirements restrict the effer.rive utilization of staff and related service perstmnel in schools 

in meeting tht diverse f tudent need. 







Objectives 


1 - - f - — 

SKnmgtes 


Resoitfcts 


Dtttt 


\, Lo^Moitt «f <tmfkMk» pPt¥ifit 


s To irttttn fftvff cipiMfWft tp iM9i 

Uc«iiM with ^ion» fot 


^0 ^nipitet^ cntiftcMtoft fv^t^wwitt 
a> To oUtJio i»eMr«dHt«iMf ttscHiii^ 
01 To dt^i^s^ • ^ntnl tmMw^ kovat witti 

fO To espoiid fofcMng coii^pttmcte* lo 
liiKiMrfy wctkiMn^ Ado 
ttfo of vMtOM teftnt^ioiwl tifvMflio 

amJuytfwiii of <yftol lMidEii»s nrf 


Expand staff development 
Of^XNtmiiti^ 

(b) Establish processes <e*g.« 
competency testing) to ifH:tude 
equivalent experience and 
alternative activities for those 
seekfaig attematlvc routes). 

(c) Provide foundatton courses for 
students in programs in other 
disciplines vAh} are intending to 
work in the education profession. 


gp^im «aniMtM Mca »; HXX. 
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Topic V: Funding Models 



Goab 



Resources! 



Dates 



til » on^lfiSMraieMl pepylniBA. ft • 



9bs^ of I 



£ CulfCfU 

fWMuig fi^ulrfsicMflf ad« dttft 

d#vciflpmmi fli 4fi fcni^yiivd Mid 

cHtl8-4vnMnd« fiBUt^-foniMdl, Mid 
(oqMnyfvrf biM)d 



« caiioupt f^ttM tetm^i^ddi deter 



t erf fttw miftcv of 



CO 



0> 



dmriofloK fWKtraw dw ftudmtfr 

tfitiv OQRwtttttftflft^ tnd bcfl^lClVMNl 
tadwtmdm 



laptL At mo^*H for uHWAing 
GdQvnuntr^ ittf , tfid i^f^trcm cbdvak to tlw 



Comdcr drvfkipKc^ « pobocit action 
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GLOSSARY 



ADHD 

America 2000 

ARC 

BEST 

BRS 

CABE 

CASP 

CASSW 

CBA 

ca 

CCL 
C3BC 

CENTAG 

CEU 

CMT 

CX>NN-CASE 
ConnSense 

CREC 

CSCA 

CSDE 

DMR 

DOE 

DRS 

lEP 

IHE 

ISIS 

ITP 

JTPA 

LDA 

LEA 

LRE 

RESC 

RFP 

SEE 

SERC 

TRIO 



- Attention Deficit Ifyperactivity Disorder 

- President Bush's Sctool Reform Han 

- A^odation for Retarded Citizens 

- Begimiing Educator Suf^xxrt and Training Pro-am 

- Bureau m Rehabilitation Services (formerly DRS, DVR) 

- Connecticut Assertion of Boards of Education 

- Coni^cUcut Association of Sdiool PSydiol(»ists 

• Conn^cut Association of Sdiooi Soiciai IVorkers 

- Curriculum Based Assessment 

- Connecticut Compentency Instrument 

- Common Core of Le am iM 

- Council for Exceptional Children 

- Connecticut Educator's Network for the Talented and Gifted 

- Continuing Education Unit 

- Connecticut Mastery Testing 

- Connecticut Council of Administrators of Special Education 

• The University of Connecticut Spedal Education Technology 
Conference 

- O^>itol Region Education Council 

- Connecticut School Counselor Association 

- Connecticut State Department of Education 

- Department of Mental Retardation 

- Department of Education (U.S.) 

- Department of Rehabilitation ^rvices (now BRS) 

- Inmvidual Education Plan 

- Institution of Hi^er Education 

' Integrated Speaal Student Information System 

• Individual Transition Plan 

- Job Traim'n^ Partnership Act 

- Leaminfi Disability A^odation 

- Local Educational Agency 

- Least Restrictive Environment 

- Regional Education Service Center 

- Request for Proposals 

- State Board of Education 

- Spedal Education Resource Center 

- Equal Opportunity Programs at the Postsecondary Level 
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Appendix E 
Mission Statement 




MISSION STATEMENT 



We believe it is the right of every student to reach his/her maximum potential 
through the educational process. It is, therefore, our responsibility to provide an 
educational system in which the unique needs of each student are addressed in a 
viable, coordinated, efficient, and equitable way. The mission of the Connecticut 
Symposia on Special Education in the 21st Century is to create a vision for special 
education to follow within the educational system. We will develop a plan of 
action that will focus on the population to be served, student outcomes, service 
delivery, personnel preparation, and funding models. Within that plan, we will 
define areas of concern, goals and objectives. We will also identify strategies and 
resources that may be used to implement the plan in order enhance the quality of 
life for those at risk for not prospering within the educational system. 
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